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The Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College and 


Normal School 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Second Semester Begins January 31, 1927 


























THE NEW TRAINING SCHOOL 


Completely equipped to occupy the entire range from 
Kindergarten to College. The South’s finest Training 
School conducted under the auspices of the State 
Teachers College. 


Write For 
THE NEW CATALOG 


A Copy of 
TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS 


These publications are now ready for distribution. They 
will give full information concerning expenses, courses of 
study and other items. These publications and other 
information will be mailed free on request. 


Address: President H. H. CHERRY 


Western State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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| Kindergarten and Primary Material 


Our TEACHERS’ CATALOG contains many helpful suggestions on 


INSTRUCTIVE SEATWORK 
KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY MATERIAL 
and TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 


We will be glad to furnish you a copy free upon request. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


| Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 





311-13 West Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 
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University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
Extension Courses for College Credit 





THE Department of University Extension of 
the University of Kentucky offers correspondence 
courses for college credit in a number of college 
subjects. Such courses may be applied toward 
a college degree in any college of the University. 
As much as sixty semester hours, or approxi- 
mately two years of college work, may be taken 
through the Extension Department. Learn 
while you earn. 


For catalog of extension courses, write to 


THE DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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HE 


Morehead State Normal 


School and Teachers 
College 


ANNOUNCES: 


1. A Four Year College Course Lead- 
ing to the Degree of A. B. in Edu- 
cation. 


. A Continuation of Former Certifi- 
cate Courses. 


. Opening of Fall Semester—Sep- 
tember 20th. 


For further information and catalog, address 


F. C. BUTTON, President, 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 
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A cautionary word 
to Art Instructors 
who, from experi- 
ence, pin their faith 
to the Genuine. 




















“PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons 
are owned by The American Crayon 
Company - and are made solely 
by us. 


Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. 
If the word ““PRANG” does not appear there, it is 
not the Original and Genuine. 


Remember, “‘Prang” Water Colors and ‘Prang” 
Crayons can be obtained only from us or our 
distributors. 


“The 
AMERIGAN, GRAYON_ COMPANY 


39HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES 
































WORLD'S SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 
AGAIN WON BY A WRITER OF 
GREGG SHORTHAND 


Martin J. Dupraw again won the World's Shorthand 
Championship for speed and accuracy at Philadelphia 
on August 16. 


To win the championship, Mr. Dupraw took three 
five-minute dictations at speeds of 220, 260, and 280 
wordsa minute—20 words a minute faster than in prev- 
ious contests; and transcribed on the typewriter the 
entire 3800 words with but 8 errors, This gave Mr. 
Dupraw an accuracy rating of 99,789%—an accuracy 
record never before attained in the championship con- 
tests, even on the lower speeds. 


Three Gregg Champions 


Since 1921 the World’s Championship Trophy has 
been won five times by Gregg writers: In 1921 by 
Albert Schneider; in 1923 and 1924 by Charles Lee 
Swem; and 1925 and 1926 by Martin J. Dupraw. 


Gregg writers in the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association speed contests have conclusively demon- 
strated the inherent accuracy of Gregg Shorthand and 
its limitless speed possibilities. 


It Pays to Teach Gregg 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Would You Like Our 
Teacher Helps--Free? 


ROM time to time we send to 

names on our large mailing list 
free material and samples helpful to 
teachers in art and grade classes. If 
you would like to be included in this 
list, you need only fill out and mail 
to us the coupon below. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York: 
Please send me free such 


Teachers’ Helps, Samples, etc., 
as you may issue. 


(Print name plainly) 


A 


\| BINNEY & SMITH Co 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
CHERRY’S CAMP 


Officers of the Kentucky Education 
Association and a large number of the 
leading educators of the State met at 
Cherry’s Camp on Barren River just below 
Bowling Green, October first, for a three 
days conference in which to work out a 
program for the next annual convention 
of the Association and to perfect plans of 
organization. In addition to the Board of 
Directors and the President of the Associa- 
tion, various department heads of the 
organization were present as were also a 
number of representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, and other 
educational centers. 


Removed from the distractions of a busy 
city life, the location proved ideal, and 
members of the conference settled down to 
a serious consideration of the problems 
involved in perfecting a program in- 
tended to unify the educational efforts 
of the State. Earnest consideration and 
free discussion of the educational needs of 
the State were emphasized, all members of 
the conference entering enthusiastically 
into the purpose of the occasion. Spurred 
on by the enchantment of rustic environ- 
ment and the delightful entertainment 
of the host, Dr. H. H. Cherry, all present 
were pleased with the results of the 
meeting and deeply appreciative of the 
situation. It is believed that the con- 
ference will result in the execution of a 
program that shall intensify educational 
effort and greatly promote interest in 
forward plans launched at the conference. 


NEW EDITOR FOR KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Dr. A. L. Crabb, Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, has agreed to 
assume the position of editor of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, beginning with 
the November issue, according to arrange- 


ments made at recent conference. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
will continue as managing editor. This 


arrangement was made by the Board of 
Directors at the request of the Secretary, 
whose duties have been greatly enlarged 
during the last two years by reason of the 
increased activities of the Association. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
GRANTED PRIVILEGE OF 
SECOND CLASS POSTAGE 


The privilege of mailing under second- 
class postage has recently been granted the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. This will 
result in a large saving to the Association, 
as the JOURNAL has been mailed under 
third class, which greatly increased the 
expense of publication. Attention of our 
members is called to the fact that the 
JOURNAL is not forwarded from one office 
to another under second-class mailing 
without extra postage. All changes in 
address should be reported to the Secre- 
tary’s office promptly. The JourNAL will 
continue to address given when enrolling 
as a member in the Association unless 
notified of change. 


PLEDGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Pledges of membership in the Association 
are being received almost daily. It is 
predicted that the largest membership in 
the history of the organization will have 
been registered by the annual meeting 
in April. President Cherry is urging all 
counties to enroll on a one hundred per 
cent basis, and the response has_ been 
very gratifying. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals, who have not authorized the en- 
rollment of their teachers, should do so 
at once. Official membership and _ sub- 
scription blanks will be forwarded promptly 
to school executives who indicate their in- 
tention to use them. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


The majority of publications must neces- 
sarily depend upon the sale of their adver- 
tising space for revenue to assist in carrying 
the publication. There is no exception 
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in the case of the Kentucky SCHOOL 
JournaL. Our advertisers make possible 
this publication. It is therefore due the 
advertiser that first consideration be given 
the ads of those who appear in these 
columns. Members are urged to mention 
the KentucKy ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
answering ads. 


Only advertisements of reputable people 
will be accepted. It shall be the aim of 
the management to refuse all advertising 
of a misleading nature. As far as we are 
able to censor the copy only clean and 
dependable advertising shall appear in this 
publication. 


SUMMER MEETING OF N. E. A. 
TO BE HELD IN SEATTLE 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree has just 
advised state directors of the National 
Education Association that the Executive 
Committee has approved of the summer 
session being held at Seattle. July 3rd to 
8th, 1927, has been selected as the time of 
the meeting. Publicity literature from the 
various bureaus give assurance that Seattle 
will be at its best for the occasion. The 
Northwest holds many marvelous attrac- 
tions for the visitor and large numbers of 
educators and others will no doubt take 
advantage of the opportunity to visit this 
section of our country. The railroads will 
grant reduced fares and in many instances 
furnish suggested itineraries for those inter- 
ested in selecting the best routes of travel. 


BULLETINS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


Superintendent N. J. Parsons, of the 
Franklin County Public Schools mails 
weekly bulletins to his teachers. These 
letters of encouragement and instruction 
offer helpful suggestions on discipline, 
methods of organization, instruction, etc. 
They emphasize objectives and insist on 
the teacher’s time being used strictly for 
the advancement of the pupils. 


RURAL TEACHERS OF HENDERSON 
COUNTY RESOLVE IN FAVOR OF 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT AND 

THE K. E. A. 


In a recent two-day conference of the 
Henderson county teachers an interesting 
program, in which important school prob- 


lems were featured, was enjoyed by practi- 
cally every teacher in the county. At the 
close of session, which was pronounced a 
success in every way, the following resolu- 
tions were presented and unanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, In our present Superintendent 
of Public Instruction the teachers of the 
State have an able leader and the cause of 
education a stalwart champion; and, 


WHEREAS, The problem of our leader, in 
holding the ground gained in the educa- 
tional progress of the State, as against 
forces of reaction, has been one which 
os for greatest tact and moral courage; 
and, 


Wuereas, The undivided support of the 
teaching profession in the State is essential 
to our leader in carrying on the fight; 


Therefore, be it resolved by the teachers 
of Henderson county, That we commend 
him for his service to the cause and pledge 
him our active support in carrying out his 
program for the schools of the State. 


Realizing that the welfare of the schools 
of the county has been greatly enhanced 
during the last year through the efforts of 
the Henderson Rotary Club, and not 
unmindful of the invitation proffered us by 
the club to a reception at the Country Club 
tonight, resolved, that we commend this 
club for the civic interest manifested by it 
and express to its members our appreciation 
for the invitation to the reception tonight. 


Realizing the great handicap under 
which many of the children in the schools 
of the county are striving, due to physical 
defects, and the prime necessity of early 
treatment, we earnestly petition the Hen- 
derson County Fiscal Court to employ a 
county nurse to visit the schools, inspect 
the health of the children and recommend 
proper treatment. 


Mindful of the effectiveness of organiza- 
tion of any profession in accomplishing the 
ends to which it is striving and the great 
work being done by the Kentucky Educa- 
tional, Association, we pledge to its presi- 
dent 100 per cent membership in this 
county, and our loyal support in carrying 
forward its program for better schools in 
the State. 








Owensboro Junior High School 


—lIts Social Organization 


VIRGIL LEON STURGILL 


The Owensboro Junior High School as 
presently organized, began its existence in 
the fall of 1924 with Mr. Ross W. Rohn, 
of Wildwood, N. J., as its acting principal 
and a corps of fifteen teachers. Mr. Rohn 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
and brings with him the latest and most 
up-to-date ideas on organization and 
administration in the field of junior high 
school work. That these ideas are prac- 
tical and progressive is well evidenced in 
the fine organization and school spirit 
that has been built up here in the brief 
span of two school years. School attend- 
ance has been greatly stimulated, the 
curriculum has been enriched, and the 
student body is larger than at any pre- 
vious time with fine prospects of a gradual 
increase from year to year. 


It was the original plan to organize the 
school on the 6-3-3 plan in keeping with 
the type adopted in most of the larger 
cities, but lack of sufficient housing facil- 
ities compelled its organization on the 
6-2-4 plan. We have the “A” and “B” 
groupings in each of the two grades and 
children are generally classified on the 
basis of their intelligence quotients. This 
makes for greater facility in handling them 
and in providing adequately for individual 
differences. The attendance for the past 
year totaled four hundred fifty with a 
fairly even distribution of the sexes. 


HoME Rooms 


The home room is the basic_unit of our 
organization and is the best organized of 
any unit in the system. This is because 
of the special attention which has been 
given to it. Each teacher (including the 
principal) is responsible for one home room 
which is usually made up of twenty-five or 
thirty boys and girls. 


In some cases it has been found advisable 
to have a home room consist entirely of 
boys or entirely of girls—giving the girls 
to women teachers and the boys,to men. 


This was the case the last semester of the 
past year in case of two 8-A home rooms, 
In most cases, however, an even distri. 
bution of the sexes makes for unity of 
endeavor and harmony of action not to 
be otherwise obtained. 


The teacher is the guilding spirit of the 
home room organization and is_ held 
responsible for their progress and conduct 
as a part of the general organization. 
Each home room is a separate entity acting 
independently, but with and for the school 
as a whole. The pupils elect from their 
own number their own president, vice- 
president, and secretary. The president 
presides over all meetings of a business 
nature during the home room period while 
the teacher remains in the background 
giving advice and directions only when 
necessary. The president appoints com- 
mittees, conducts elections in which the 
home room must furnish delegates from 
time to time, and acts as the leader of the 
group in co-operating with the teacher and 
faculty in general. The vice-president 
serves in the absence of the president and 
the secretary keeps a record of all meetings 
held, of committees appointed, and handles 
all funds belonging to the group. Open 
discussion of all questions is encouraged 
and prompt responses are never lacking. 
In fact, one of the chief duties of the 
presiding officer is to keep everybody from 
talking at once and to see that the work is 
carried on in an orderly manner. Since 
boys and girls are by no means perfect, 
it is sometimes necessary for the teacher 
to come to his assistance in order to get 
the situation under control. Despite this, 
however, fine lessons in parliamentary pro- 
cedure and concerted group action, are 
instilled and the pupil comes to feel that 
it is HIS group in which HE has some- 
thing to say that counts. 


From time to time the various home 
rooms are called upon ‘to present a program 
in general assembly, contribute a page to 
one or both of the school papers, contribute 
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to charity, and other worthy undertakings. 


= Their response is always hearty and so 


encouraging as to completely explode the 
fallacious accusation that youth is all bad. 
In fact, their judgments are often aston- 
ishingly sound for children of their age. 
Most of them show a fine spirit of high 
idealism and, in many cases, of real 
originality and of artistry as well. At this 
point individual differences enter in and 
the child usually responds in accordance 
with his past experience or the quality of 
his background. 


In compliance with our State law, the 
Bible is read daily in each of the home 
rooms at the time set aside for that. - Each 
teacher is supplied with a copy of the 
King James version and with it a care- 
fully worked-out series of readings which 
appeal particularly to children. The 
teacher, however, is not confined to this 
list and may read any part of the Bible 
she wishes at any time, but this is to be 
without comment. In most of the home 
rooms, a student does the reading. In 
some cases one pupil does it every day; 
in others, each one takes his turn. This 
period is remarkable for the beauty of its 
dignified solemnity and the children show, 
if not a real appreciation for the Scriptures, 
at least due respect. 


It is in the home room where the real 
lessons of co-operation and group action 
are taught. It functions well. At the 
same time it provides for that wholesome 
personal contact between the teacher and 
individual child which is so much needed 
at this stage of the child’s life. A group 
consciousness is built up. Loyalty is 
engendered, and pride in the achievements 
of the group. This feeling runs very high, 
particularly during tournaments. 


Each morning, the DAILy CHAT, con- 
taining news and important announce- 
ments, is sent to each home room where 
it is read to the group by the pupil respon- 
sible for it. This serves to keep every 
student well informed on up-to-the minute 
happenings going on in the school. It also 
employs the talents of those pupils who 
have ‘‘a nose for news” and who might, 
otherwise, be sources of annoyance at this 
period. By way of illustration, I quote 
from THE CuHat of October 14, 1925: 


“Travel Club will hear reports tomorrow, 
but have an unusual treat for Wednesday- 
week. On that day we will take our 
lunches and go to the Glenmore Distillery. 


“The pupils who signed up for JUNIOR 
HicH News by Savings, and who began 
to pay the Press Club before the bank 
opened, will please continue to pay at the 
Club headquarters and not at the bank. 


“Check books will be given to all bank 
depositors tomorrow. 


“Lost—Annetta Layman gold bracelet 
with leaves printed on the back. 


“All pupils without exception are re- 
quired to report to their home rooms from 
2:20 to 2:30 every Wednesday for attend- 
ance and check up. 


“Lost—History belonging to Willie Pearl 
Harrison. 


“Reginald Taylor please report at the 
office for your hygiene and reader. 


“All the boys lockers will be open for 
business tomorrow morning. The Boy 
Scouts will take charge of letting out these 
lockers to groups of three boys. Every 
locker should be filled.” 


These announcements, as you readily 
see, are of great importance both from the 
standpoint of the individual and the group. 


A Memo Sheet containing similar an- 
nouncements and special announcements 
for teachers, is placed on the bulletin 
board in the faculty room by the principal 
every morning. By this means, the 
teachers are informed of the routine of the 
day’s work before the first hour begins. 
This enables the teacher to meet her home 
room fully prepared to discuss all matters 
of importance that may require her efforts 
and to know in advance how to plan her 
work for the day. 


FORUMS 


The Seventh Grade Forum consists of 
all 7-A and 7-B home rooms and teachers. 
The Eighth Grade Forum consists of the 
8-A and 8-B home room pupils and teachers. 
These meet only when it is necessary to 
decide on some big measure of particular 
importance to the grades in question—as 
in the election of school officers, etc. Each 
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forum elects its own president, vice- 
president, and secretary who are respon- 
sible to the entire grade for its policies and 
conduct. No home room president may 
be president of the forum of which he or 
she is a member. These officers are 
expected to represent the best interests of 
their respective forums in furthering the 
social organization of the school and in 
suggesting plans for the further expansion 
of the school program. 


THE GRAND COUNCIL 


This body is the supreme governing 
group of the school. It is made up of 
the school president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, the various home room presidents, 
president of the bank, president of the 
Press Club, and a faculty member appoint- 
ed by the principal. Meetings are held 
weekly in the faculty room with the school 
president as acting chairman. It determines 
the big policies of the school, appoints 
committees from its own membership to 
attend to special problems, outlines the 
Wednesday programs several weeks in 
advance, and, until the organization of the 
Junior High Court for that purpose, 
inflicted penalties upon wrong doers, by 
and with the consent of the faculty and 
principal. It framed and drafted the school 
constitution which was adopted by the 
student body for its government. It has 
the power to change or amend the consti- 
tution upon the approval of a majority 
vote of the student body. 


Junior HicH Court 


This is a new organization added during 
the second semester of the past year. It 
grew up as a result of rather extensive 
studies in this field in the Department of 
Social Studies and partly because of a real 
need for it. The Junior High Court is 
conducted much on the same plan as our 
county and state courts. A_ faculty 
member acts as judge and sees that a fair 
and impartial jury is employed to decide 
the case in question. The defendant is 
notified of the time and place of trial and 
is granted the privilege of choosing his own 
lawyer from the students volunteering for 
that purpose. The Attorney for the school 
acts in the same capacity as Common- 
wealth’s Attorney in our civil courts. 
Both the defendant and the school choose 


their witnesses, which number is the same 
in either case and which is determined by 
the judge. 


Court is opened in a formal manner, 
the witnesses testify, the defendant js 
questioned by the School’s Attorney, argu- 
ments of the “lawyers’’ are presented and 
the jury retires to deliberate. An audience 
is permitted so long as all remain orderly® 
and show proper respect for the seriousness 
of the occasion. When the jury delivers 
its verdict, the judge pronounces sentence 
and its execution is immediately carried 
into effect. Such decisions, however, must 
be approved by the principal and faculty 
of the school before becoming effective. 


Junior Hicu P. T. A. 
LuncH Roo 


The Lunch Room is of outstanding 
importance in caring-for the bodily needs 
of children and faculty members. It 
serves about half of the student body 
with hot and well-balanced lunches at the 
noon hour, as well as all teachers. It 
occupies two large rooms and _ kitchen 
space on the main floor to the right of the 
main corridor. Three ladies of the P.-T. 
A. organization give their, entire time to 
this work and are having splendid results: 
Many students are also employed to help 
serve and manipulate the cash register 
during the “rush hour.” A _ “credit’§ 
counter is also operated by two students 
who keep account of and collect these 
bills every two weeks. A large candy 
counter is also maintained during thef 
lunch hour in the main hallway. 


The method of taking care of the large 
numbers in a short time has been care- 
fully worked out so as to provide for serving 
the largest number in the shortest possible 


time. The Corridor Officers Club has 
charge of the distribution of the line and 
arranges the pupils from the various home 
rooms in order of their relative standing 
on the tournament board at that time. 
For example, if the Eagles are leading on 
the speedway, they are first in the lunch 
line, the home room running second is 
second, etc. This stimulates home room 
activity greatly. 


The children march single file along the 
food counter and choose their own articles 
of food as they like. Two boys are employed 
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in estimating bills. The boy at the cash 
register records that amount in the machine 
and hands a slip showing the amount to 
each pupil. From here the children pass 
into the lunch room proper, where they eat, 
leave their dishes, trays, spoons, knives 
and forks at their proper places and pay 
the cashier on leaving the lunch room. If 
they then wish to make any purchases at the 
candy counter they may do so, but it is 
handled as a different fund. 


This is one of the finest pieces of co- 
operation being done by the parents and 
the school working as one. The children 
have bought and are paying for their 
Burroughs cash register machine by pledg- 
ing and paying their penny each week. 
They glory in their accomplishment, and 
the hardest job is to keep them from paying 
all of it at once. The report for February 
last of the lunch room receipts and dis- 
bursements as audited by the class in 
Business Beginnings, will give the reader 
some idea of the work being done. It is 
as follows: 


PARENT-TEACHERS LUNCH ROOM 


Receipts 
Lunches... 
Discounts............... 


Old Balance 


$665.03 
5.60 
169.79 











$840.42 


Disbursements 
Groceries... Pe: 
Bread and cakes. SO Ran Ser ae are Me ae 94.91 
Candy... . 119.60 
Help 100.00 
Equipment... 3.50 
Adding machine... sain MOO 
Telephone and Miscellaneous .. 11.00 
Milk 42.70 
Ice cream 33.32 
New Balance . 249.02 

















$840.42 


Balance on hand March 1, 1926.......$249.02 


During the month of January only 
$36.30 was spent for milk consumed by 
pupils. February shows that $42.70 worth 
of milk was consumed by the children, or 
an increase of $6.40 for that important 
muscle and brain building food. This 
increase is partly due to the efforts of the 


Health and Household Arts Departments 
whose programs call for certain radical 
changes in pupil eating and drinking 
habits. 


THE JuNIOR HIGH BANK 


This is one of the real live, working 
units in the Owensboro Junior High School 
although the number of depositors in pro- 
portion to the size of the student body, is 
not so large as it should be. 


The bank is located to the left of the 
hallway on the main floor of the school 
building. It has ample cage space, a 
large vault, electrically operated adding 
machine, forms for keeping individual 
accounts, etc. It is managed and operated 
by members of the Banking Club who are 
responsible to their faculty sponsor for all 
funds and the careful accounting and dis- 
tribution of same. Membership in this 
club is limited to eighth-grade students 
only, chosen by the faculty sponsor on the 
basis of scholarship, citizenship, and ability 
in mathematics. All of them were boys 
the past year. Large amounts of money 
are deposited in a down-town bank and only 
sufficient funds for carrying on the every- 
day business of the bank are kept on hand. 
This insures greater safety. The Burroughs 
adding machine insures correctness in all 
accounts. This machine is so perfect that 
in the event any depositor should overdraw 
his account, when the operator tries to 
take a total of it he finds the machine 
locked. It may also be converted into a 
machine for multiplying or subtracting as 
the operator chooses. Each room has its 
Bank Booster whose chief duty is to stimu- 
late the students in that room to use the 
bank. It is theirs—and its proper utiliza- 
tion insures the formation of good thrift 
habits and sane economy. The Bank 
Booster has the names of all depositors 
from his home room and at the end of 
each month determines the amount of 
bank credit each of them shall have. 
This information he turns over to the home 
room teacher, who makes a record of it on 
the pupil’s report card. The cards are 
given out every six weeks at which time the 
parents inspect the card and affix their 
signatures. Club credits frequently deter- 
mine whether the student shall receive 
honor standing inhiswork. Conscientious 
pupils work hard for these credits. In 
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order to get full credit of ten points in 
banking, the students must have made at 
least five weekly deposits during the six 
weeks period and, at the end of the 
period, still have not less than one-fifth of 
the total amount deposited during the 
period, to his credit. This encourages 
savings deposits. 


Following is the report of the Banking 
Club for February: 


Dr. 
TE 
Press Club. 
ED 
Library Club............. 
Tabs and Pencils 
a scsinatslerseenneate 
en. TEE 
Cash Register 
SN I as 
Boys Lockers 
_e 


nie hOG.31 
69.00 
3.33 
1.49 
19.14 
.20 
27.45 
11.73 
2.68 
15.50 
5.40 














$262.23 
Cr. 

Office Accounts anc neeceeeee ee 
| TTT 
ee 
I NN 
Cash Register... 10.00 
ee nee 4.30 
New Balance ‘sicamnnssis 


2.00 
30 
| 

54.08 


$262.23 


Total in Junior High Bank and 
Central Trust Co. 0... $304.43 


CLUBS 


Club activities play an important part 
in the social organization of the Owensboro 
Junior High School. During the past 
school year twelve of these were in active 
operation taking care of the extra-curricular 
interests of the children. No regular class 
work is done on Wednesdays and the 
day is devoted almost entirely to club 
work with ample opportunity for athletic 
activities as well. Some splendid work is 
done and the children enjoy the spontaneity 
of it all. Space forbids a discussion 
of all the clubs in this paper. Ai list 
of them is given, however, for the reader’s 
consideration, as adopted and used during 
the past school year: Art, Would-Be- 
Authors, Bank, Boy Scouts, Checkers, 


Corridor Officers, Girl Scouts,*Glee Club, 
Needlecraft, Press, Scrapbook, Sweet Shop, 
Brotherhood, Camp Fire Girls, Dramatic 
Club, Travel, Orchestra, Wild Animal, and 
Woodcraft clubs. Those pupils not having 
clubs at the time, are assigned to the study 
hall under the supervision of a faculty 
member. 


CORRIDOR OFFICERS 


This phase of our social organization js 
so important I cannot help giving it some 
space. In fact, it is one of the most 
successful and effective working organiza- 
tions in the whole school. One might well 
devote a whole article to it, but in this 
general summing up, I can only mention 
some of its outstanding contributions. 


It is the police force of the Junior High 
School. It is also a- club, the member- 
ship of which is made up of both boys and 
girls. Most of them are boys. Although 
the girls who are in the force, are very 
efficient, experience has shown that boys 
are most effective tor this kind of work. 
A faculty member sponsors the club and 
holds the captain of the Corridor Officers 
responsible for the conduct of his lieu- 
tenants and the results obtained. Failure 
to do one’s duty, violations of any rules of 
the school, or a low grade in citizenship, 
generally results in expulsion from. the 
club. Fortunately this has rarely ever 
happened and the work of the corridor 
officers is very splendid indeed. Before 
the lines begin to move in the morning to 
first hour classes, the captain issues a™ 
badge out to every member of the force. 
This is his symbol of authority. These are 
worn constantly during the day and turned 
in again at the close of the day’s work.® 
They keep a close lookout at all times for § 
any disorder and in every case, have always § 
given a good account of themselves. Asa 
result, good order is maintained and _ the 
teachers are relieved of much of the burden 
of discipline. They remain outside the 
classrooms until the last bell rings in order 
to arrest any who may be late without 
excuse. This scheme has greatly reduced 
the number of tardies and increased the 
effectiveness of classroom teaching. They 
are released from classes two minutes 
sooner than other pupils at the end of the 
class period in order to be at their posts of 
duty when the lines begin to move. Men- 
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bership in the organization is greatly 
coveted because of this and other advan- 
tages which appeal to the active boy or 
girl of this age. 


Much might be said about classroom 
work, caring for individual differences, 
tournaments, paper “drives,” assembly 
programs, the Junior High News and 
The Beacon, the official literary organ for 
those students who do creative work in 
literature, but each is a large field within 
itself. They deserve to be treated under 
separate headings. 


In summing up, I should like to quote 
myself from the columns of the Owensboro 
Messenger: ‘“The social organization of the 
Junior High School is well under way due 
to the forethought and untiring efforts of 
our principal and the faithful performance 
of duty and intelligent co-operation of 
pupils, teachers, and parents. This is the 
fundamental basis of the junior high school 
theory based on sound philosophy of 
leading educators and now being worked 
out in the leading cities of our land. A 
new method of presenting subject-matter 
will be introduced soon in working with 
selected classes. The results will be 
measured in terms of broader aims and 
objectives as applied to purposing in the 
world of child thought. It will provide 
also for a more careful checking-up of 
results and organization of subject-matter 
within the sphere of the teacher’s activity. 
Each club is working toward some specific 
objective which will be reported from 
time to time. In short, the whole organiza- 
tion seeks to provide for greater student 
participation in all major activities of the 
school. The children show splendid ability 
in this respect and results obtained so far 
are very encouraging.” 


THE PROFESSION AT WORK ON 
ITS PROBLEMS 


BuILDING Beauty INTO EVERYDAY LIFE 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association announces a notable series of 
articles on teaching beauty for the school 


year 1926-27. The things that make life sig- 
nificant spring largely from the elements of 
beauty in our daily work and leisure. Ina 
mechanized world many people are obliged 
to find their joy in living largely in things 
outside the daily task. For them an eye 


for beauty in*its myriad forms may mean 
the difference between a humdrum existence 
and a fascinating, adventuresome journey 
along life’s highway with ever the prospect 
that the ‘‘road’s last turn will be the best.”’ 
Too often art work in the school goes on 
with little reference to the child’s life out 
of school hours or even in. There is need 
that’ the new note which has been struck 
in art education in the foremost schools 
shall be more general. To meet this need, 
the Journal has gathered a series of articles 
on teaching beauty, in which it has had the 
co-operation of foremost leaders in this 
field. These articles—now actually in 
hand—bring together an unusual variety 
of helpful and inspiring material. 


A. E. Arnqld, teacher of art and music, 
Henry W. Longfellow School, Pasadena, 
California, writes on “The Aim of Art 
Training.” 

Ruth Harwood, art supervisor, State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico, 
develops the subject ‘‘Art Is Important.” 


Helen Louise Cohen, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, develops the 
subject ‘Teaching Beauty in Literature.” 

Belle Boas, director of Fine Arts, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, has contrib- 
uted an article on ‘“The Art Museum and 
the School.”’ 


Florence H. Fitch, director of art instruc- 
tion, public schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
writes on “Teaching Beauty of Well- 
Ordered Homes.” 

Inez Field Damon, director of music, 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, discusses ‘‘Teaching the Unity of Art.”’ 

Henry Turner Bailey, director of the 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
magnifies with his usual charm ‘Teaching 
Beauty in Birds and Flowers.” 

Florence Williams, department of Art 
Education, University of Chicago, writes 
on ‘Training for Picture Appreciation.”’ 

Frederick F. Bonser, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, writes on “Training 
Appreciative Consumers.” 

Frank A. Waugh, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, tells how to teach ‘‘Beauty in Land- 
scape.” 





Aiton Tlwention Week 


Plans for Observing the Week.—N. E. A. Press Service. 


American Education Week has become a 
permanent institution. It deals with prob- 
lems so fundamental that it appeals to all 
the people and becomes more successful 
each year as parents and teachers under- 
_ that education touches the whole of 
ife. 


The following program is projected by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and other organizations. 
It is merely suggestive. More and more 
various states and communities are taking 
the initiative and developing programs of 
their own. The purpose of American 
Education Week is to acquaint the public 
with the work and needs of the schools. 
Every program should be organized to 
accomplish that end. 


During this week let every community 
study not only its educational plant, but 
also its educational ideals and the com- 
munity atmosphere in which children are 
brought up. Let parents visit teachers 
and teachers visit parents in an effort to 
solve the common problems of children. 
Let the week be a time of deeper under- 
standing on the part of the people of the 
role education has played, is playing, and 
must play in the life of our great democracy. 


American Education Week is the only 
time in all the year when the entire nation 
is called upon to dedicate itself anew to the 
great task of universal education for citizen- 
ship and democratic living. The schools 
themselves have a remarkable opportunity 
to teach every boy and girl his responsi- 
bility as a citizen to help maintain an 
education system which will perpetuate the 
best in the life and ideals of the republic. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1926 
For God and Country Day 


Laws without the support of individual 
morality are powerless 
Education in the home. 
Education in the school. 


Education in the church. 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 8, 1926 


Constitutional Rights Day 


Liberty is not the right of one, but of 
all.— Herbert Spencer 


1. Every personal right implies a recip- 
rocal obligation to respect the same right 
for others. 


2. Liberty which does not consider the 
public welfare is license. 


3. A demand for personal liberty which 
is not prefaced by a pledge of service to 
the cause of liberty is selfish and unreason- 
able. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1926 


Patriotism Day 


Patriotism: A fulfillment of individual 
obligations to the community, state, and 
nation in peace or in war; a wholesome 
respect for the symbols of the common- 
wealth; and a will to defend the principles of 
liberty, equality, justice and _ tolerance 
which actuated our forefathers to found it. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1926 
Equal Opportunity Day 


Make democracy, safe for the world through § 
universal education 


1. The adequate education of youth is 
one of the few paramount duties of an 
enlightened government. 


2. An illiterate adult is not a disgrace 
to himself, but to his educated fellow- ® 
citizens. ‘ 


3. There is no Americanization, in the 
true sense of the word, which does not 
educate the immigrant to meet the prob- 
lems of everyday American life. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1926 
Armistice Day 


Peace with Honor and Security 
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FripAy, NOVEMBER 12, 1926 
Know-Your-School Day 


Courses of study and methods of instruction 
are the business of teachers; but the 
ideals, aims, and particularly the 
needs of education, are the 

business of every citizen 


1. The school must be kept abreast of 
science and invention. 


2. A little invested in education saves 
uch expended on poverty, disease, and 
rime. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1926 


Community Day 


ivic Unity Makes an Efficient Community 


1. Adequate parks and playgrounds for 
every Community. 


2. Increased availability of good books 
hrough public libraries. 


3. Cultivation of common interests in 
sports, music, art, and other wholesome 
elds for the improvement of civic unity. 


4. Every schoolhouse a community 
enter. 


Suggestions for churches, chambers of 
commerce, labor organizations, 
woman’s organizations, fraternal 
bodies, luncheon clubs, and _ other 
co-operating agencies: 


1. Urge the mayor to issue a proclama- 
ion setting aside this week as American 
ducation Week and asking the people to 
0-operate. : 


2. Urge the newspapers to give all 
space possible to educational matters, 
articles, editorials, and news material, 
= ee the printing of this program in 
ull. 


_3. Urge the merchants to use window 
lisplays appropriate for the occasion. 
Irge them to devote as much space as 
possible to matters of education in their 
ewspaper advertisements. 


4. Ask the moving picture theaters to 
ash slides on the screen urging the people 


to visit the schools and study educational 
questions. 


5. Urge program managers of radio 
broadcasting stations to feature educational 
addresses and school programs. 


6. Have speakers at all public meetings 
held that week talk a few minutes on the 
necessity af education. 


7. Co-operate with the educational 
officials and other patriotic, civic, and 
fraternal organizations. 


8. Advertise American Education Week 
on letterheads and envelopes. 


9. Urge ministers of all denominations 
to preach upon the subject of education, 
Sunday, November 7, 1926. 


THE Goop CITIZEN SAYS 


I am a citizen of America and an heir 
to all her greatness and renown. The 
health and happiness of my own body 
depend upon each muscle and nerve and 
drop of blood doing its work in its place. 


So the health and happiness of my 
country depend upon each citizen doing 
his work in his place. 


I will not fill any post or pursue any 
business where I can live upon my fellow- 
citizens without doing them useful service 
in return; for I plainly see that this must 
bring suffering and want to some of them. 
I will do nothing to desecrate the soil of 
America, or pollute her air or degrade her 
children, my brothers and sisters. 


I will try to make her cities beautiful, 
and her citizens healthy and happy, so 
that she may be a desired home for myself 
now, and for her children in days to come.— 
Poster from the Free Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey. 


There is an honor in business that is the 
fine gold of it; that reckons with every man 
justly; that loves light; that regards kind- 
ness and fairness more highly than goods 
or prices or profits. It becomes a man 
more than his furnishings or his house. It 
speaks for him in the heart of everyone. 
His friendships are serene and secure.— 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 











A Rational Basis for Ventilation 


Dr. J. I 


©. RUSH 


Director Department of ITygiene, University of Kentucky 


A noteworthy contribution to the scien- 
tific and engineering literature of the day 
and of special interest to the readers of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, is a paper 
entitled “A Rational Basis for Ventila- 
tion,” prepared by Dr. J. E. Rush, Director 
Department of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Kentucky, and read at the 
midsummer meeting of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, held in Lexington. 


This paper brings together, in logical, 
concise and unbiased form, the essence of 
what is known of the vital phases of this 
subject and discusses the question from 
the viewpoint of a physician actively 
engaged in public health and educational 
work, 


Although the title does not so suggest, 
the paper deals primarily with the subject 
of school ventilation and air conditioning, 
a topic that appears to be in the limelight 
for discussion in educational and engineer- 
ing circles as the result of one of the 
periodic uprisings of advocates of uncon- 
trolled ventilation commonly but errone- 
ously called the “open window” scheme. 


On the one hand it is claimed that the 
first essential of good ventilation in a 
schoolroom is a thermometer conveniently 
hung and easy to read. The teacher is 
instructed to take frequent readings from 
it and to open or close the windows of the 
room accordingly. The idea is to permit 
“fresh air’? to enter the room which, being 
diverted by a window board in each 
window, exits through exhaust flues in the 
opposite side of the room. These flues 
extend directly to the roof, the circula- 
tion being the result of any natural draft 
that may be created in them. As a usual 
thing the air movement is very sluggish 
as it is the result of only slight differences 
in temperature. 


On the other hand the advocates of con- 
trolled ventilation maintain that tempera- 
ture is only one of three factors that, 
properly correlated, are required to pro- 
duce an atmosphere in which the greatest 


comfort, and therefore health, may be 


experienced. 


In support of this, the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
working with the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the U.S. Public Health Service on the 
problem of human comfort, and the effect 
of temperature, humidity and air motion 
on physiological reactions, has accumulated 
voluminous data during the last three 
years as the result of a comprehensive 
series of tests in the Society’s Research 
Laboratory located in Pittsburgh. From 
these tests, scientifically conducted, there 
has been developed what is called a ‘‘com- 
fort chart’? showing that, for any given 
temperature within a_ reasonable limit, 
there are definite combinations of humidity 
and air movement that unite to produce 
an atmosphere in which a maximum 
comfort is felt. 


It is maintained by advocates of mechan- 
ical ventilation that, if these data are cor- 
rect, there must be produced in the school- 


room an atmospheric condition based upon § 


temperature, humidity and air movement 
under positive and automatic control. — It 
is obvious, of course, that these conditions 
cannot be secured by any system of 
uncontrolled ventilation such as might be 
attempted by making air supply dependent 
upon opening and closing windows and the 
vagaries of the outside temperature and 
wind conditions. 


Dr. Rush, speaks from a wide experience 


in public health work in various forms. In > 


his present activity as Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Public Health of 


the University of Kentucky, he is carrying 7 


out an important investigation covering the 
factors affecting the health of the student 
body. 


Dr. Rush approaches the problem from 
the point of view of the physician, and 
develops the interesting fact that the 
medical profession has not, up to the 
present time, interested itself in the 
problem of school ventilation to the extent 
of defining the formula under which the 
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atmosphere should be maintained in the 
schoolroom. It has therefore remained 
for the engineering profession to develop 
such scientific facts as are now available, 
and practically all of the present-day 
school ventilation systems are being 
designed on the basis of these facts. 


In concluding his paper Dr. Rush says: 


We have already discussed the value of 
the various factors that could be con- 
sidered relative to the problem of ventila- 
tion. It must be remembered that the 
mere construction of the proper kind of 





building does not insure ventilation and 
that with ideal window space or ventilating 
apparatus unless they are actually used, 
no benefit is derived. There seems to be 
an unreasonable prejudice against air in 
motion for it would seem that from the 
outdoor treatment of disease a gentle draft 
isas a matter of fact one of the best friends 
that the sick person may have; a strong 
draft directed against a small part of the 
body which is sufficient to produce a local 
chill is not desirable. It goes without 
saying that a person in a_ perspiration 
should not sit in a strong draft. The popu- 
lar idea that colds are derived from drafts 
is greatly exaggerated, for the average cold 
is undoubtedly a germ disease. There is 
possibly a predisposition to cold from drafts 
and perhaps from a thousand other condi- 
tions which we may speak of as lowering 
the vital resistance. It is only the presence 
of germs plus a draft or some other condi- 
tion which produces the cold. Most colds 
probably result from some other infection 
or from someone who is already suffering 
with the condition. 


There are two general methods for 
ventilation, the one, the so-called natural 
system, is usually accomplished by open- 
ing the window. This is probably of great 
value under ordinary conditions in houses, 
but the system is usually inadequate for 
schoolhouses or meeting halls, where great 
numbers of people congregate. The artifi- 
cial systems of ventilation are those which 
are usually installed in connection with 
heating systems. This is the type that 
is usually found in large buildings and 
schools, meeting halls, churches and the 
like, and the ventilation is accomplished 
either by the plenum system, in which the 
air is forced into the rooms, or by the 
vacuum system in which the air is ex- 


hausted from them, or by a combination 
of the two methods. Various modifications 
of these systems have been instituted from 
time to time in which the air may be 
washed, or screened, or humidified or some 
of it may be recirculated. 


In comparing the two methods, namely, 
open window ventilation and artificial 
ventilation, it will be noted that the 
former is by no means a controlled process, 
while the latter, if properly constructed 
and properly operated, should be able to 
meet any type of condition that is likely 
to be placed upon it. The former is 
haphazard or is dependent on chance, while 
the latter is under control. No provision 
can be made in natural ventilation for the 
conditioning of the air unless it is the one 
factor of increasing its temperature, and we 
have noted that there are many factors in 
the problem of ventilation. The old 
method of ventilation by open windows 
has been found inadequate to meet condi- 
tions that obtain in schools, meeting halls, 
churches and large buildings, and hence it 
has been discarded. 


Recently a modification of the regular 
type of natural ventilation, which as above 
stated is really uncontrolled ventilation, 
has made its appearance under the mis- 
nomer of open-window ventilation. The 
open window is by far the most insignificant 
part of this system tor the windows must 
be supplied with a certain type of deflector, 
radiators must be placed below the window 
and the surface of radiation is nearly 
doubled, while the duct for carrying off the 
air from the room by gravity is much 
larger than that usually used and frequently 
has to be equipped with a fan. After we 
have arrived at this point we must take 
cognizance of the fact that a room so 
equipped must decrease the number of 
students which similar-sized rooms mechan- 
ically ventilated now care for, and taking 
all of these factors into consideration it 
will be seen that what we are dealing with 
is not a method of open window ventila- 
tion but an entirely new system of ventila- 
tion which in its last analysis is probably 
more expensive that the mechanical system 
and in its operation is not more satisfactory 
than natural ventilation, because it is still 
uncontrolled ventilation. It has been 
admitted by its advocates that it will only 
work satisfactorily under special sets of 
conditions and that the position of the 
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room according to the point of the compass 
and the direction of the wind, and the out- 
side temperature and the like seriously 
affect its operation. If we could control 
the outside air with respect to humidity 
and temperature and all that which we 
desire within the room, there would prob- 
ably be little difficulty in the operation of 
such a system, but this would be merely 
shifting the control of the outside of the 
building in an attempt to produce ideal 
conditions for this new type of ventilating 
system. This system has been tried out 
in a few places and has but one constant 
advantage so far as I am aware and that is 
the effect of the psychology of the open 
window. 


The arguments against a_ controlled 
method of ventilation are rather numerous 
and it must be admitted that ventilating 
systems have been built that do not 
ventilate, and it must further be admitted 
that the ventilation plan in order to work 
properly must have a certain amount of 
supervision. One would hardly think of 
complaining about a watch that he had 
bought not keeping time because he 
neglected to wind it. The criticism is 
again made that the individual who is 
charged with operating the plant does not 
tend to his business. Shifting the responsi- 
bility from one person to many, and having 
them watch three or four windows and 
radiators and a thermometer in addition to 
the work of teaching ‘‘the young idea how 
to shoot,’”’ is hardly a solution for the 
problem. From certain schools, in which 
this method of uncontrolled ventilation 
has been installed, anything but optimistic 
reports have been received. 


Mr. D. D. Kimball, a member of the New 
York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion, summarizes the limitations of 
uncontrolled ventilation in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


1. The method applies to buildings of 
small or moderate size. 


2. The method may frequently cause 
“back drafts.” 


3. The method may not be used in 
buildings located in dusty and odorous 
surroundings. 


4. Teachers cannot be relied upon to 
keep the window openings properly regu- 
lated. 


| 


It seems reactionary from the standpoint 
of the engineer to institute a method which 
cannot be controlled. While the method 
which is in use in the majority of the cases 
at the present time is not perfect and is 
open to improvement it does seem as was 
rather tersely put by one of the prominent 
members of your society at the Buffalo 
meeting: 





‘“‘This crude theory of window ventilation 
occupies the same relation to modem 
methods of mechanical ventilation that thefi 
old sailing vessel bears to the superb 
modern trans-Atlantic liner.” 


There has been a good deal of legislation 
in the past relative to ventilation standards 
and there has been sufficient difference in 
the codes of the various states to show that 
there is no agreement on the problem. It 
would seem that before any radical steps". 
were taken looking toward wide departures‘ 
from what in the past has been considered 
more or less standard methods of procedur 
a good deal of data should yet be collected 
It is said that the cost of installation of a 
mechanical system of ventilation is approxi- 
mately sixteen per cent of the cost of the 
building and there is little or no difference 
between its cost and the cost of the new 
system of uncontrolled ventilation. 


As a matter of fact the cost is a relatively 
insignificant matter. Just as the patient 
is the most important consideration in the 
hospital so the student is the most 
important consideration in the school and 
if we wish to put the matter solely on a 
monetary basis we might take Fisher's 
estimate of the value of a human life made 
some years ago in which he estimated the 
average worth of a child of five years of age 
at $950, at 10 years of age at $2,000 and at! 
20 years at $4,000. Let us note the average) 
age of our student body in the school in 
question, multiply it by the number off 
students in a room and that by the number 
of rooms in the school and we shall very 
shortly arrive at the factor of greatest 
moment and greatest value even when# 
humanitarian ideas are excluded. 


The absolute necessity for the co-opera-# 
tion of men trained in all fields which bear 
upon the problem is essential before any# 
radical changes likely to affect the health 
of school children should be permitted. 
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If I may be permitted to make one sug- 
gestion in closing it would be that this very 
method# complex problem needs more study from 
he cases the point of view of the physician, the 
+ and jsgengineer, the physicist, the public health 
as wash man and particularly the physiologist and 
ominent# physiological chemist, and all the rest, and 
Buffalog that these experiments should be conducted 
not with a view to gaining theoretical 
knowledge which is of doubtful application 
to the practical problem of ventilation— 
experimental work in the laboratory and 
in the calorimeter is all very well—but 
experience on a broader scale with school 
and other populations in various sections 
of the country carefully controlled are much 
better than work of doubtful transfer value 
under conditions that do not obtain in 
everyday life. 
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The question merely resolves itself into 
whether or not we desire a certain type of 
air for our rooms or, perhaps more correctly, 
isa certain type of air more advantageous 
to health than another type? It will be 
apparent that if there are air conditions 
which might be termed optimum these 
cannot be obtained by any haphazard 
eans, where people are crowded together, 
such as by simply opening the windows. 
If we find that it is desirable to have a 
certain type of air, and a certain amount 
of it, there is little question in anyone’s 
ind but that if these conditions can be 
determined definitely and scientifically the 
pe of air which is desired can be delivered 
by mechanical appliances. 
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We need controlled conditioned air, just 
as we have controlled conditioned milk or 
ontrolled conditioned water. 
















PARTNERS WITH GOD 


Have you ever thought over your part- 
hership with God? Have you ever thought 
bver your other partnerships? When a 
armer goes out to plow does he not write 
h partnership agreement with the earth in 
very furrow that he turns? When aman 
builds a dam does he not sign a partnership 
with the waters of the river that fill the 
lam? When a man thinks a big thought 
nd thus creates a new industry such as the 
elephone or wireless, does he not sign a 
partnership with the whole world? 
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Now the success of every partnership 
depends on how well the parties work 
together. If the farmer plow, but the land 
remains barren, there is no grain; if the 
farmer plow, but plant no seed, there is no 
grain either. If the man build a dam on 
a dry stream there is no power for his mill; 
while if the man build a dam on a full 
stream, but supplies no mill, there is no 
power created for the world’s use. If a 
man think a great thought and make no 
use of it, there is no progress for the world, 
while if he think a great thought and the 
world rejects it there is no progress either. 


Suppose, then, that we are in partner- 
ship with God. He supplies the life; the 
food; the soul; the great natural laws; the 
world beneath our feet; the glorious sun 
above our heads; the flowers; the fruits; 
the forests; the streams, the gentle rain; 
and the very air we breathe. 


That is the contribution of a loving 
Father to a vast partnership with every 
one of his thinking creatures. 


What is man’s contribution at the very 
best? What can the truest and wisest man 
bring to this marvelous partnership? 
Surely not life; that comes from God; not 
the mountains nor the rivers, nor the vast 
sea, nor the fertile fields, nor the glorious 
sun—not one of all these things that 
minister to his comfort. 


All man can bring to the partnership 
is a loving spirit, an appreciation of his 
great Partner’s goodness, a will to do justly 
and honestly the things that will advance 
the general business of creating a happier 
and better spiritual world here on earth. 


The true partner of God is the person who 
does His will in all things, knowing that 
in so doing he is advancing the cause of all 
good things, in that mighty business of the 


soul that covers the wide universe from 


star to farthest star—Journal of Education. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface it; 
if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal souls, 
if we imbue them with principles, with the 
fear of God and the love of fellowmen, we 
engrave on those tablets something which 
brightens all eternity. —Daniel Webster. 








Thrift in Rural Schools 


A. C. Burton, 


Western Teachers College 


The greatest need in the rural school of 
Kentucky is undoubtedly improved attend- 
ance. Next to this crying need and not 
far behind it is the demand for more money 
to make rural schools efficient. Kentucky 
spends less than one-fourth as much per 
capita on rural school children as Iowa. 
And Kentucky can ill afford to raise more 
than twice as much money as she is spend- 
ing on her schools at present. 


Our country people are too poor. The 
per capita wealth is too small, the average 
income of our people is too low and the 
average savings of our population is pitiful. 
For thirty years we have bemoaned our 
lack of money for country schools. In that 
time the million and a half of country 
children who have passed from six to 
sixteen years of age could have earned and 
saved fifty million dollars and had it in the 
savings banks. If all the rural people, chil- 
dren and adults, had joined in a systematic 
savings campaign for these thirty years 
the amount in banks now should easily be 
three hundred million dollars more than 
it is. One per cent interest on that sum 
added to our rural school income would so 
stimulate the taxpayers that we should be 
able to raise all the money for country 
schools that we could wisely spend. 


For six years we have had a school law 
on our books which requires that every 
school in Kentucky shall devote at least 
thirty minutes a week to the teaching of 
thrift. Most of our country schools have 
not devoted one thirty-minute period to the 
subject in the whole six years. No class 
of people respond so readily and_ so 
enthusiastically to a reasonable campaign 
as country school children. The only 
reason that more than three hundred 
thousand rural school children do not have 
a bank account is because the law has been 
ignored. 


In most sections of the State our country 
school children could market all the ginseng, 
yellow root, fur, rabbits, hickory nuts, 
walnuts, blackberries, wild grapes and 
junk which they could gather. They 





could grow and sell vegetables in a majority) 
of the counties. Then there are the great 
possibilities in chicken clubs, calf clubs, 
pig clubs, corn and potato clubs. There can 
be but little doubt that the whole thing 
falls down for lack of leadership and organi. 
zation. 





The city schools of our State, for the 
most part, have long since begun their 
thrift work. Many of them long before the 
law was passed. Last year the fou 
thousand pupils in Paducah put over their 
thrift campaign one hundred per cent 
strong. Every pupil in the city, white anf 
colored, had abank- account at the clos 
of the school year. Several years ago the 
children of Owensboro had _ seventeen 
thousand dollars to their credit and each 
year the amount was being substantially 
increased. 


Of course, in cities a few children can 
secure newspaper jobs and earn a hundred 
dollars a year each. But when it comes to 
all the children having a bank account o 
at least a dollar per pupil, the problem is 
easier in the country. Every boy and git 
in the country can have a project that will 
yield one or more dollars a year. Then, in 
the country, the temptations to spend it alff 
are not so great. 


There are more than four hundred thou 
sand village and farm children in the State 
A campaign that would reach them all 
would yield at least a million dollars a year. 


Perhaps it would be much more than that 


after the campaign was well started and 
every county thoroughly organized. If the 
State Department or any other organized 
force should spend forty or fifty thousand 
dollars a year organizing a State-wide 
thrift movement it would be a very wis 


and profitable expenditure, provided th 


campaign were successful, and there is no 
reason why it should fail. 


Vermont, which is the most thrifty off 
all the states, has savings in banks tha 
average three hundred and ninety dollars 
per capita. 
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Kentucky, one of the least thrifty 
states, has forty-five dollars per capita. 
Now Vermont does not rank high in per- 
capita wealth and not co very high in 
income, but her people are the most careful 
of the people in the nation to save a part 
of what they get. Kentucky with a 
wonderful amount of natural wealth and 
tolerable income has grossly neglected to 
conserve and save. Vermont has good 
country schools, spends a rather large 
amount per pupil each year. Not because 
she is naturally so wealthy but because 
her people are thrifty. And Vermont is a 


rural state, almost as rural as Kentucky. . 


Our banks and commercial clubs in 
Kentucky could not render a greater 
service to the State than to help launch 
and carry out a rural thrift campaign. 
It would pay them in money as well as give 
them the spiritual reward for a great 
service. The civic clubs of the State could 
do no greater thing for civic uplift than 
to go strongly behind a thrift campaign 
for our rural schools. In many places the 
teachers and children need help in starting. 
They do not know what to produce or how 
to find a market, they do not understand 
how to start a bank account. But first of 
all let us get the school people aroused and 
it is pretty safe to guess that city clubs and 
the city press will gladly lend a hand. 


It is not unreasonable to hope that after 
a few years of thrift work among country 
schools the campaign could be enlarged to 
take in the parent-teacher association. 
All the rural people, men, women and 
children might be induced to join in a great 
fight for economic freedom in Kentucky. 
Our children are as bright as any in the 
world. The parents are as anxious to 
help their children as parents anywhere, but 
we have too little money in the country. 


It is no use to say we are too poor to 
save, for we are not. Our income in the 
State is approximately: nine hundred 
millions a year. All our people could live 
in comfort on six hundred millions. In 
fact, we spend two hundred million dollars 
a year for luxuries and luxuries are not 
necessary to life or production. Then we 
could greatly increase our income, so that 
we might continue to spend as much as we 
do now and save fifty million dollars in 
added income. But we must get our 
people interested in thrift before anything 
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can be done, and some county or com- 
munity must begin. What county will be 
the first to start a line winning campaign 
for one hundred per cent savings accounts 
among the school children? It need not 
require more than five years to convince 
all thinking people that rural Kentucky 
is not forced to remain too poor to give 
her children an equal chance with the 
other states. 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true! 

To think without-confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellowman sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


By H. H. CHeErry, 
President 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
incorporated under the laws of Kentucky. 
It is a spiritual organization established to 
promote the general educational welfare 
of the State. This makes its mission 
universal and patriotic. 


The purpose of the Association is to 
serve the children, develop professional 
zeal, establish educational standards, create 
and maintain helpful and friendly relation- 
ship, protect and advance the interest of 
the teaching profession, unify educational 
efforts and put the entire teaching pro- 
fession behind every worthy educational 
program. 


Any person who is actually engaged in 
educational work may become an active 
member by paying the annual dues of $1.50. 
These dues not only pay for the regular 
membership in the K. E. A., but for the 
year’s subscription to the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, the official organ of the 
teaching profession of the State. The 
JouRNAL is already a splendid publication, 
but the Association hopes to make it one of 
the outstanding professional publications of 
this country. It believes the JOURNAL is 
easily worth the entire cost of the dues. 
No teacher who desires to keep in touch 
with the educational movements of the State 
and who desires to be_ professionally 
informed, can afford to be without his 
professional publication. 


Any person who is interested in educa- 
tion can become as associate member of the 
Kentucky Education Association by paying 
the annual dues. Only active members, 
however, have a right to vote or to hold 
office. It is hoped that many citizens who 
are not actively engaged in teaching but 
who are interested in the development of a 
better educational system in the State, 
will become associate members. 


It is not generally known that any 
member of the Association may become a 
life member, by paying the life dues of 
$10.00. Many will, no doubt, take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to secure a life 
membership when it is generally known 


that this can be done. Some have doubte 
this arrangement, but the constitutio, 
provides for this membership, and the cop. 
stitution was authorized by the enti 
membership of the Association. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
FIRST COURSE IN ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY 


In an effort to check the rising tide of 
industrial and public accidents and in 
response to the demand from all parts of 
the country for trained leaders in safety 
work, New York University, with the 
co-operation of the American Museum o 
Safety, offers the first collegiate course in 
accident prevention, it was announced here 
today by Arthur Williams, President of 
the American Museum of Safety. 





Citing reports from state and federal 
officials which show increases in industrial 
accidents ranging from five to fifty per 
cent in recent years, and reports from 
cities throughout the country showing 
equally startling increases in street and 
home accidents, Mr. Williams declared 
that the decision of New York University 
to train men and women for leadership in 
accident prevention work is one of the most 
significant developments since the begin- 
ning of the safety movement. 


The fact that most accidents are pre! 
ventable was demonstrated eighteen year 
ago, Mr. Williams said. The methods o 
preventing accidents, both in industry and 
in communities, have become thoroughly 
standardized, and detailed information con- 
cerning these methods, the combined! 
experience of hundreds of companies and! 
communities which have succeeded in 
reducing accidents from twenty-five td 
seventy-five per cent, is available to anyone. 
The need now is for men and women with 
the qualities of leaders and organizers, and 
with the training of safety engineers and 


public safety directors such as will be offered} 


by New York University. 


The course in accident prevention will 
be given under the direction of C. W. Price, 
Vice-President of the Elliott Service Com: 
pany, formerly general manager of the 
National Safety Council and director of 
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safety in the International Harvester 
Company. Other instructors in the course 
will be Dr. E. George Payne, professor of 
educational sociology at New York Uni- 
versity, formerly chairman of the educa- 
tional section of the National Safety 
Council and author of numerous books on 
health and safety for children; W. Graham 
Cole, director of safety, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, formerly manager 
of the Washington Safety Council and 
safety engineer of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company; and Louis Resnick of The New 
York Edison Company, formerly editor of 
the National Safety News and director of 
publicity for the National Safety Council. 


The announcement of the course declares: 
The growing recognition of the need for 
checking the enormous human and eco- 
nomic loss due to accidents, bringing about 
an ever-increasing demand for men and 
women competent to organize and direct 
accident prevention campaigns in industry 
and in communities, has resulted in the 
development of a new profession, the 
members of which are variously termed 
Safety Engineers, Directors of Public 
Safety, or merely Safety Men. In recogni- 
tion of this development and because there 
is at present no school offering courses in 
safety engineering or in public safety 
campaign management, New York Uni- 
versity is offering a course to equip men 
and women for leadership in this new field 
of work. 


Of the 84,000 deaths and the 2,000,000 
injuries and the loss of more than a billion 
dollars resulting from accidents in 1925, 
not more than ten per cent could have been 
prevented by any additional mechanical 
guards or equipment. This is the verdict 
of the best authorities. Employers of 
labor, public officials and the public at large 
are coming to realize more and more that 
the accident problem can be solved only 
through continuous, organized educational 
effort. 


The course in accident prevention will be 
open to all graduates and undergraduate 
students in New York University and the 
employees in the industries which are 
members of the museum of safety and also 
to insurance safety inspectors, govern- 
mental officials and employees, industrial 
safety committee men, and others who 
through previous training or present asso- 


ciation are professionally interested in acci- 
dent prevention. 


The scope of the course is indicated by 
the following outline of its subject matter: 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Present conditions in industry; what has 
been accomplished in accident prevention; 
the fundamental principles of industrial 
safety. 


What the chief executives of a plant can 
do to promote safety. 


*¥Making the plant physically safe; 
mechanical guarding; good housekeeping; 
proper lighting. 


The foreman as the key man; his inter- 
est and leadership indispensable. 


What a foreman must do to make his 
department safe. 


Workmen’s safety committees. 


Qualifications and duties of the safety 
engineer. 


Meetings of workmen; general and 


departmental. 


Visualizing safety through the use of the 
bulletin board. 


The printed word in”accident preven- 
tion; plant publications; the local press; 
direct mail educational propaganda. 


First aid. 


The use of accident statistics in pro- 
moting safety. 


Accident prevention as a factor in im- 
proving employee relations. 


Field work, including visits to the 
American Museum of Safety and to 
industrial plants where effective safety 
work is being done. 


PuBLIC SAFETY 


Present status of public safety; the 
increase in street and home accidents; what 
has been accomplished in accident preven- 
tion; the fundamental principles of organ- 
ized community safety. 


Launching the permanent campaign with 
an intensive “Safety Week” drive. 
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Visualizing safety on the street by means 
of a continuous poster campaign. 


Safety instruction in the public and 
parochial schools. 


Publicity for the public safety campaign; 
newspapers, movies, radio, direct mail. 


Utilizing commercial vehicle companies 
in promoting safety among drivers. 


Securing the co-operation of civic clubs, 
especially women’s clubs. 


Promoting safety in the home. 
Traffic survey and law enforcement. 


Qualifications and duties of the manager 
of a public safety campaign. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


ANNOUNCEMENT By NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


New York City, September 27.—Six 
thousand men and women became actively 
interested in the movement for the preven- 
tion of blindness and conservation of vision 
within the last year, it is announced by the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness in its eleventh annual report, 
copies of which were received here today. 
The membership of the Committee was 
increased fron 10,000 to more than 16,000 
men and women during the last year, 
according to Lewis H. Carris, its managing 
director. 


“The committee has learned,” declared 
Mr. Carris, “that it is not only possible 
tO prevent actual blindness, but to prevent 
the development of eye defects which, 
though they do not render individuals 
blind,. reduce their social and economic 
efficiency.” 


The committee conducted during the 
year what is believed to be America’s first 
pre-school eye clinic, the report of which 
reveals that 50 per cent of the children 
attending this clinic, all under seven years 
of age, had some eye ailment. 


“It should not be assumed from this 
experience, however, that 50 per cent of 
all pre-school children have eye ailments,” 
Mr. Carrissaid. ‘The committee’s survey 


of the condition of the eyes of 5,000,000 
school children shows that approximately 
12 per cent, or one child out of every eight, 
have such seriously defective vision as to 
be handicapped in their school work; there 
is at present no reason to believe that 
defective vision is any more extensive 
among children not yet old enough to go 
to school.” 


Striking evidence of the success of the 
movement for the prevention of blindness 
is disclosed in the fact that registration 
of schools for the blind during the last year 
shows that only 11.5 per cent of the pupils 
had been blinded by ophthalmia neona- 
torum, commonly known as babies’ sore 
eyes, whereas when the committee was 
first organized eleven years ago, 28 per cent 
of the children in the schools for the blind 
had lost their sight through this one cause. 
The rate of blindness from this cause 
during the last year is the lowest on record. 


The committee reports the addition of 
twenty-nine sight-saving classes for public 
school children with such seriously defective 
vision that they would several years ago 
have been classed as blind. ‘While there 
are now a total of 234 sight-saving classes 
in the United States,’’ the managing direc- 
tor of the national committee said, ‘‘there 
should be at least 5,000.” The report 
announced the establishment of courses 
for the training of teachers for sight-saving 
classes at the University of Cincinnati, at 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
at the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, and at New York University. 


The committee has distributed during 
the last year without charge close to half a 
million book marks, book plates, bulletins, 
folders and posters, all dealing with the 
prevention of blindness and the general 
conservation of vision. Through radio 
talks, other lectures, and through the use 
of motion pictures, stereopticon slides, con- 
vention exhibits and other graphic material, 
the necessity for and methods of safe- 
guarding the eyes have been brought to 
hundred of thousands of other persons. 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of 
it every day, and at last we cannot break 
it.—Horace Mann. 
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Teaching English in Secondary Schools 


GRACE ANDERSON 


The subject assigned me for discussion 
this afternoon is-one which may be con- 
sidered from various points of view. I 
have chosen to consider that place which 
has to do with what shall be offered in the 
English course in high school and the organ- 
ization of that material, rather than what 
methods shall be employed in teaching it. 
There is the greatest need of sober consider- 
ation of the English course of study on the 
partof those whoaredirectly responsible for 
it. The problem of what to select, from the 
mass of material available which yields 
the best results in fitting the product of the 
American high school for American citizen- 
ship is one which engrosses the attention 
of our most eminent educators today in 
the field of English. 


We are all familiar with the work of 
the National Conference which came 
into existence in 1923, and met at 
intervals every three or four years there- 
after and prepared lists of books for reading 
and study in preparatory schools. These 
lists grew larger from time to time in 
response to the demand of secondary 
teachers for greater freedom. The 
National Conference made no attempt 
to deal with secondary education as such, 
but grew out of the demand on the part 
of the secondary schools for a more con- 
venient uniformity and had always before 
it the problems of assuring the college of a 
certain quantity and quality of prepara- 
tion on the part of entering students. 
Their work was good as far as it went, and 
was the first step toward any kind of 
uniformity. There were many faults, but 
these faults were probably due in a large 
measure to the ignorance of the principles 
of high school instruction on the part of the 
high school teachers and tended to dis- 
appear with the spread of professional 
intelligence. 


There is the greatest need of sober con- 
sideration of the high school English 
course on the part of those directly respon- 
sible for it. In such consideration, I 


University High School, Lexington 


(Read before the Department of Secondary Education of the K. E. A. April, 1926.) 


believe we cannot do better than accept 
the recommendations of Bulletin No. 2, 
“The Reorganization of English in the 
Secondary Schools.” The movement 
which led to the compilation of this report 
grew out of the general dissatisfaction all 
over the country with the results of the 
teaching of English as it was done, and a 
desire to secure, for the youth of the land, 
the best possible organization of instruc- 
tion in English. It shall be my purpose 
in the next few minutes to analyze that 
bulletin, giving the recommendations. 


The National Movement for re-organiza- 
tion of secondary English was launched at 
the Boston Meeting of N. E. A. in July 
1910. The Uniform College Entrance 
Requirements before referred to had at no 
time been satisfactory, and the discontent 
become acute in the time between 1905-10. 
There were many articles written and many 
addresses delivered during this time and the 
English Round Table at the Boston meeting 
gave the opportunity for the leaders of the 
movement to secure the support of teachers 
of all parts of the country. Accordingly 
a committee was appointed, headed by 
James Fleming Hosic, which was duly 
organized in October of that year, and 
began to collect information concerning 
the influence of the College Entrance 
Requirements in English and the entrance 
examination set by the colleges. Out of 
3,000 questionnaires sent out about 700 
replies were received. The information 
thus received was discussed at the N. E. A. 
meeting in 1911, and the report appeared 
in the English Journal in 1912. The main 
points of the report were: 


1. The college preparatory function 
of the high school is a minor one. 


2. The chief problem is the articulation 
between the elementary school and high 
school rather than between the high school 
and college. 


3. The enormous increase in attendance 
in high schools has produced a situation 
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requiring new treatments. Many other 
provisions in regard to English as a social 
asset, the value of extra-classroom activi- 
ties, co-operation of different departments 
in regard to English and teacher training 
were also given. 


About this time, the newly organized 
National Council of Teachers of English 
created a committee on High School 
English, whose mission was to collect 
information on every phase of the work. 
A summary of this information appeared 
in the English Journal, November, 1913, 
under the title of “Types of Organization 
of High School English.’”” Meanwhile the 
N. E. A. committee had reported to the Sec- 
ondary Departments in 1911 the informa- 
tion before mentioned, and had become the 
“Commission on the Re-organization of 
Secondary Education” and the N. E. A. 
authorized the appointment of committees 
to work under the direction of this com- 
mittee upon the various high school sub- 
jects, the object being not preparation for 
college, but the life work of pupils. The 
committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments, somewhat changed and enlarged, 
was joined with the National Council Com- 
mittee’’ on “‘Types’” etc., and the three 
constituted the committee of thirty who 
gave us Bulletin No. 2, called ‘‘Reorganiza- 
tion of English.” After many preliminary 
meetings and discussions their final report 
was given in 1915, in its final form. So we 
see, the movement which led to the com- 
pletion of this report grew of a general 
dissatisfaction all over the country, with 
the results of the teaching of English, as 
it was done, and a desire to secure for the 
youth of the land the best possible instruc- 
tion in English. 


The committee believed that a simple 
statement of aims would prove serviceable 
as a guide to the English work of all schools, 
without, of course, the expectance of 
uniformity in results. These aims stated 
in detail may be found on pages 30-32, of 
Bulletin No. 2. “The Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools.”’ For our 
purposes, however, we shall examine the 
bulletin with respect to the following 
phases of the teaching of English, litera- 
ture, reading, composition, grammar 
and methods of instruction. 


In literature the bulletin shows: 


1. Intensive study giving way to 
extensive reading. 


2. A wider variety of individual choice 
of reading. 


3. Literature more easily within the 
pupil’s capacities. 


4. Literature regarded as a_ living 
reality, both what is produced today and 
what is living in the past. Contemporary 


literature is stressed particularly all along. 


5. Training for efficiency distinguished 
from training for culture. 


According to the traditional course of 
study afew masterpieces only were studied, 
year after year, for the College Entrance 
Requirements. There was no room for 
individual choice. The chosen selections 
were, more often than not, difficult and 
beyond the pupil’s grasp. No difference 
was made in regard to the capacities of the 
class. Neither was there any distinction 
made in the type of literature offered one 
going out of the high school into life and the 
student going to college. 


Under the recommendations in regard to 
reading we find: 


1. Direct guidance of the habits of 
reading or the division of the class into 
A, B, C, groups upon their entrance to 
high school, the A group ahead while the 
others are being given especial training in 
reading. 


2. Recognition of various types of 
reading situations, study, reference, 
cursory, ‘““To get supplementary intorma- 
tion” ‘“‘and for enjoyment.” 


3. Oral reading as a means of interpre- 
tation only. Silent reading stressed. 


4. Content reading stressed in all sub- 
jects. 


From these findings of the committee we 
observe that the literature class is not 
looked upon as a reading class, but that 
oral reading is given especial treatment and 
that some attention should be paid to 
teaching the difference between the types 
of reading. ‘Time given in class to helping 
students find the right books is time well 
spent. 
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Perhaps the most radical changes have 
accurred in the field of composition. The 
bulletin recommends: 


1. A sharp separation of expression 
periods from drill periods. 


2. Oral composition to receive marked 
attention. 


3. The creation of vital and natural 
expressional situations. 


4. The pressure of the social group 
through publicity and permanence. 


5. Supervision of writing and speaking 
in all subjects. 


These recommendations imply the im- 
portance of the socialized recitation or 
project teaching. Co-operation between 
teachers of different subjects in the demand 
for good English and the necessity of drill 
for good expression. 


In language the tendency is toward: 
1. Functional grammar only; a_ small 
body of technique; 2. The subordination 
of language study to expression; 3. Minimal 
essentials arranged by grades. 4. Experi- 
mental determination of content of instruc- 
tion; 5. Supervision of oral and written 
expression in all classes. 


The keynote of the provisions in regard 
to grammar seems to be to find out what 
parts of grammar have actual value, teach 
those when the pupils show a need for them, 
and demand their observance in all classes, 
English or otherwise. 


Methods of instruction are radically dif- 
ferent from the old recitation method: 


1. Instruction and activities adapted 
to individual needs. 


2. Formal recitation giving way to 
supervised study and laboratory precedure. 


3. Socialized precedure involving prob- 
lem solving and pupil initiative. 

4. The use of objective measurements 
for abilities and products. 


5. Better material equipment such as 
bulletin boards, reading tables, filing 
cabinets, and class libraries. 


The laboratory plan and the project plan 
of teaching composition seem to be espe- 


cially favored, while according to the most 
eminent educators in the profession, the 
ideal English classroom is a place where the 
teacher and students are at work together on 
anew piece of literature. The former plan 
takes care of the question of individual 
needs, while the latter leads to the socialized 
procedure. We too frequently think that 
the only equipment necessary to a class in 
English is a table and some chairs and 
possibly a dictionary. But to do the job 
effectively the teacher of English needs 
just as much equipment in his own field 
as the scientist needs in his. Every class 
should have its own class library, good 
books suited to that particular class, read- 
ing tables, magazines, a filing cabinet, and 
should be able to carry on the business of 
the class just as in any other laboratory. 
The English class should be a place where 
work is done which has a practical as well 
as an aesthetic value, where ideals are 
shaped and correct habits formed. 


The influence of the movement formally 
inaugurated with the publication of this 
bulletin has been far-reaching. From the 
traditional course of study before men- 
tioned, we have come to what is known as 
the conservative, the progressive, and finally 
the radical course. Let us examine a few 
of these courses, one of which we may take 
as an example of each type mentioned, and 
see wherein they follow the principles 
of the course suggested by the committee. 


The Indiana State course of study may 
be taken as an example of the conservative 
course. It differs from the traditional 
in the following respects: 


1. There is a distinct division of time 
devoted to composition and literature, 
one-half to three-fifths time to composition 
in the freshman year, two-fifths to compo- 
sition in the junior year, one-half composi- 
tion in the sophomore year and one-fifth 
to composition in senior year. 


2. It provides also for the type study 
of literature organization. One course 
is devoted to the drama, one to essay and 
one to American literature. 


3. There is some extensive and some 
intensive reading. A reading list from 
which a certain number of books are 
required each year. 
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4. The literature is easier here than 
formerly. 


5. There is a distinct movement toward 
current literature. 


6. Electives are offered also; when a 
student has finished three years of work, 
he may choose hislast year’s work from the 
following elective courses: Public speaking, 
business English or Bible study. 


The shortcomings, if such exist of this 
course we see may be said to be: 


1. There is no provision for special 
writing. 


2. There is little provision for library 
reading. 


3. Too little emphasis is placed on 
current literature. 


4. No sequences for vocational training 
are offered. 


The progessive course of study such as 
that in the Lincoln, Nebraska, high 
school would not be possible in a state 
course of study. It is called a constants 
and variables course, and is composed of 
fifteen courses, five of which are required 
and the remaining ten are electives. The 
first year’s work is required and corresponds 
very much to the first year’s work in any 
school. The second year, also required, is 
devoted to current American poetry and a 
study of magazine types. The other 
required course is a course in “observation 
and interpretation.’”’ An interesting fea- 
ture of this course is that the well prepared 
in English I are allowed to go forward 
without taking it and may choose any 
elective to take its place. The principle 
of differentiation is involved here in that 
enough courses are offered to allow students 
of different tastes to find courses fitting 
those tastes. Several sequences are offered 
such as college entrance, newspaper, oral 
English, a special writer’s sequence, special 
study of humor is made establishing 
standards, to distinguish inferior from 
superior humor. Direct lessons in current 
poetry in the second year with attention 
given to it during the other courses empha- 
sizes the importance of contemporary 
literature. Instruction is given in library 
methods under the supervision of the 
librarian and free reading is stressed 


throughout the course. Book lists ar 
varied and attractive. There are alg 
special courses in dramatic’ and public 
speaking. 


The aim all through is to make the course 
one of experience rather than subject. 
matter, enriched for more capable children 
and centered around reading. The pro. 
vision of a style sheet in an embryonic 
form increases co-operation of the other 
departments with the English department, 


Following the recommendations of the 
bulletin to the extreme, and even going 
beyond it, is the course developed and used 
in the University of Chicago high school. 


This is a five-year course beginning withf 


the 8th grade, which does freshman high 
school work, and giving to the senior 
year, or 12th grade, freshman college work. 
The course is one based upon acceleration, 
enrichment and differentiation of instruc- 
tion for large high schools. Two units 
only are required the first two years. The 
A, B, C grouping in the first semester 
makes it possible for those students who 
seem especially apt in the use of the 
‘mother tongue” as the course is called, 
to read more and do less writing in the 
second semester. Group C _  in_ the 
second semester is a remedial course. The 
second year’s work is composed of courses 
in literature with a plot interest, current 
prose and poetry and types of writing and 
speaking. Between the two semesters’ 
work, or somewhere during this year there 
is a “hospital class’’ which meets once or 
twice a week for those students who need 
special work in writing. The remaining 
14 courses are elective. English 5 and 6 
constitute the college preparatory course 
or English literature studied from the 
chronological viewpoint. English 7 and 8 
form a general reading course, rapid read- 
ing of Shakespeare’s plays and a course in 
American literature, respectively. And so 
on the other courses cover newspaper and 
magazine study, both reading and composi- 
tion, special writers class, drama, public 
speaking, argument and commercial Eng- 
lish. 


The outstanding elements of the course 
it will be noticed are: (1) There is no com- 
position work as such, lots of writing, but 
no courses designated as composition 
courses. (2) There is correlation with social 
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sciences. It gives the teacher a chance to 
specialize and the student a chance to 
study the things he likes. (3) This presents 
a curriculum of activities rather than 
materials. 


This study of the conservative, pro- 
gressive and radical courses of study which 
represent the type of course being offered 
today in the most progressive high schools 
of the country shows us that although the 
bulletin has been published since 1915, it 
contains practically every progressive ten- 
dency now in use. There are certain 
things which stand out especially in all 
three types, all of which are advocated by 
the bulletin. 


We are not limited to the study of a few 
books but are advised to read many books. 
Rapid reading rather than intensive study 
is advocated, especially during the early 
years. In fact, reading occupies a much 
more important place in the course than 
any other division of the subject. There 
is plenty of space given to the outside 
reading and time allowed for oral reports 
on reading done outside the classroom. 
The teacher is urged to direct her students 
in the reading habit. 


Special courses in oral reading and 
interpretation attest the importance of oral 
expression. Seemingly a great deal of 
time has been spent in the study of chil- 
dren’s interests in reading. Consequently, 
the literature offered is much easier. 
Instead of putting before a freshman class, 
just entering high school, that which 
appeals to the cultivated taste of the 
teacher, practical studies have revealed the 
truth that, to accomplish results, we must 
take the student where we find him and 
lead him by easy steps to where he ought 
to be. In other words, find out what they 
like, and substitute for that, literature of 
the same degree of difficulty but of a 
higher type. Nowhere do we find a 
course in the History of English or Ameri- 
can Literature. Literature from the chro- 
nological viewpoint, to be sure, but a study 
of the literature direct rather than the 
lives of the men who wrote it. 


Little attention is paid to composition 
as such, but plenty of writing is done 
through the use of the project method, 
laboratory procedure and finally “special 
writers’ courses in the higher grades. 
This gives room for socialized procedure 


and instruction in composition according 
to individual needs. Minimal essentials 
required in each grade and insisted upon 
by every teacher brings about co-operation 
of different departments without which, 
in my opinion, English cannot be efficiently 
taught. 

Since it is true that the courses of study 
in our larger and more representative high 
schools follow the recommendations of the 
bulletin, does it not behoove us English 
teachers of Kentucky, to examine our own 
English courses in the same light, by the 
same standard, and see wherein we can 
improve? Are we offering the best type 
of instruction to the boys and girls of our 
State to fit them for life, or are we going 
about it blindly without any particular 
aim in view except to cover a certain 
number of pages in a given time? It 
seems to me that there is much to be done 
along this line in our schools and the State 
Association of English Teachers should 
make this reorganization their chief task. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


John K. Norton, of the Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation has forwarded to J. Herbert 
Kelley, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association, a most com- 
plimentary report on the state’s educational 
record. Some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments noted follow: 


Pennsylvania ranks second in wealth 
and in average annual income. 


Pennsylvania ranks second in number of 
children 6-13 years of age. 


Pennsylvania has 15 per cent more eco- 
nomic power per child than has the country 
as a whole. 


Pennsylvania in 1922 put forth three- 
fourths as much effort to support education 
as the nation as a whole. 


Pennsylvania could increase her school 
expenditures 33 per cent before she would 
be making an effort equal to that made by 
the country as a whole. 


School expenditures in Pennsylvania 
require a smaller percentage of her economic 
power than is required by the school 
expenditures of New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Illinois and Ohio. 








Are Ayres Ratings Fair to Kentucky? 


By ALEXANDER L. ANDERSON 





Speakers and leaders of the Kentucky 
Educational Association at its meeting in 
Louisville for 1926 took occasion to make 
frequent reference to the low ranking of 


ability and effort to educate as it also 
ignores the efficiency of the school system, 
It is only an indifferent hodge-podge pro. 
portion of attendance and expenditures, 


Kentucky in the Ayres’ Educational Use of this index from year to year without 
Index of the States. None of the speakers, serious question serves to fix our educa- 
however, took the time or trouble to tional status as though it were a court of 


present any analysis of the reason why 
Kentucky so ranks as measured by Ayres’ 
ten-point index. 


Apparently all the speakers and leaders 
intended to make the impression, and 
actually did make the impression, on their 
audiences that Kentucky should feel 
humiliated by reason of the so-called 
“rank in education.” 


This writer at no time has been willing 
or content to accept Ayres’ standard, nor 
tacitly admit its universal justice; for the 
reason that no educational ranking of 
states can be made just, when from its 
standard of index is omitted the essential 
factors of ability, of effort and of educa- 
tional results. His standard totally ignores 


Rural Wealth Urban Wealth 


last resort. Blind acceptance of such a 
construction brings other states as well as 
Kentucky under a shadow of stigma and 
libel—a very grave injustice. 


What is the true measure of the State's 
ability to educate its school population of 
elementary and secondary school age and 
their true ranking thereunder? 


This question was raised by the writer 
last semester at Kentucky University ina 
class of “State and County School Adminis- 
tration” taught by Dr. Jesse Adams. No 
such ranking having been made it was there 
suggested by Dr. Adams as an interesting 
field of study in relation to the Ayres 
Index. In accordance therewith this study 
was made and is here presented. 


Total Wealth 


per child of per child of perchildof Rank Rank Rank _ Rank 

STATE school age school age school age Rural Urban Total Ayres’ 

Enrolled Enrolled Enrolled Wealth Wealth Wealth 1924 

1922 1922 1922 

CS : $ 2,875 $29,035 $12,930 43 12 34 32 
New Hampshire. 3,620 22,077 15,370 35 30 25 21 
Vermont............. 4,585 27,977 11,945 30 15 35 34 
Massachusetts... 7,425 17 ,369 16,215 21 44 22 9 
Rhode Island... 11,110 16,052 15,430 10 46 24 21 
Connecticut..... 2,545 26,330 18,070 46 19 11 14 
New York....... 5,310 20,409 17,180 28 36 17 3 
New Jersey...... 2,290 23,208 17,620 47 26 13 4 
Pennsylvania.. 2,940 24,167 15,935 42 24 23 19 
(eee 7,500 20,929 15,240 20 34 26 15 
Indiana........... 10,515 19,501 14,610 12 39 28 17 
I}linois.._........ 15,005 17,677 16,475 6 42 19 16 
Michigan........... 6,185 21,496 14,495 24 32 30 6 
Wisconsin........... 10,010 20,856 14,385 15 35 31 18 
Minnesota._........ 14,150 21,960. 17,210 7 31 16 11 
Iowa............- ; 27,890 12,819 21,370 1 48 4 23 
NEE 9,910 20,145 14,515 16 38 29 33 
North Dakota.............. 15,760 40,227 18,460 5 6 9 26 
South Dakota.......... 26,430 5,049 22,410 Z 49 3 20 
Nebraska........... 23,530 13,805 20,020 3 47 ‘f 25 
Kansas............... 18,530 27,001 17,465 4 18 15 22 
Delaware...................... 3,920 22,708 13,640 32 27 32 28 
Maryland......... eres 4,000 20,293 13,325 31 . 37 33 27 
Virginia.__.......... 3,660 27,451 10,250 33 16 38 42 
D. Columbia ..... a eS 19,359 19,395 49 40 8 5 
West Virginia.__.... a: 2,265 56,653 15,200 48 2 27 36 
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Rural Wealth Urban Wealth Total Wealth 


per child of per child of 


STATE school age school age 
Enrolled Enrolled 
1922 1922 

North Carolina............ 3,010 33 ,050 
South Carolina............ 3,400 24,147 
(Oe, i: nae 3,130 17,535 
es 2,695 29,718 
Kentucky.............---:----- 3,490 16,367 
Tennessee.. 3,625 24,386 
Alabama... an. 4,645 22,612 
Mississippi.................... 3,110 25,271 
Arkansas....................-.. 3,165 28,879 
DOUISIANA...........-.-<:--.--- 0 ml fe 22,508 
Oklahoma............-..:...-. 5,610 21,465 
Texas... 7,055 17 ,860 
Si eee 10,095 35,988 
Idaho... Erect 11,295 34,328 
Wyoming.................-...- 11,185 56,315 
Colorado...... ar 11,070 24,536 
New Mexico.................. 5,510 48,703 
PATICON A: no. c ses 2sssecsnccee 5,440 41,094 
tt 6,675 28,465 
Nevada....... Peo le 7,985 147 ,333 
Washington.................. 8,700 27,172 
US ee 10,430 33,260 
GEN Cy 9,055 24,860 
United States ........... 7,589 22,362 


In this tabulation is given the actual 
rural, urban and total wealth of each state 
per child of school age enrolled, which is 
the principal measure of the ability of that 
state to educate them or to provide educa- 
tional opportunity therefor. Likewise is 
shown therein the ranking of states which 
is placed over against the Ayres’ ranking 
of 1924. 


Ayres’ Index for State School Systems is 
based upon the following ten items: 


1. Per cent of school population at- 
tending school daily. 


2. Average days attended by each child 
of school age. 

3. Average number of days schools were 
kept open. 

4. Percentage of high school attendance 
to total attendance. 

5. Percentage of boys to girls in school. 


6. Average annual expenditure per 


child attending. 


7. Average annual expenditure per 
child of school age. 


8. Average annual expenditure per 
teacher employed. 

9. Expenditures per pupil for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. 


per child of Rank Rank Rank Rank 
school age Rural Urban Total Ayres’ 
Enrolled Wealth Wealth Wealth 1924 
1922 
8,515 41 10 43 41 
6,925 37 25 46 48 
6,530 39 43 47 45 
11,790 44 11 36 38 
7,295 36 45 44 43 
8,865 34 23 42 44 
6,220 29 28 48 46 
6,080 40 20 49 47 
7,195 38 13 45 49 
9,275 45 29 41 40 
9,320 25 33 40 35 
10,050 22 41 39 39 
18,455 14 7 10 30 
16,505 8 8 18 29 
23,015 9 3 2 8 
16,425 11 22 20 7 
11,495 26 4 7 37 
17,560 27 5 14 12 
16,235 23 14 21 24 
34,990 19 1 1 2 
18,000 18 £7 12 10 
20,910 13 9 5 15 
20,035 17 21 6 1 
PMR sch eR | ta one & Uh arer 


10. Expenditures for teachers’ salaries. 


It will be here noted that his first five 
items relate to attendance; the remaining 
to various expenditures. Further that those 
relating to attendance give but an attempt- 
ed measure of the interest of school patrons, 
while the five items of outlay can attempt 
in no event to measure anything beyond a 
certain amount of material outlay for 
education. 


Is this theoretical composite to be 
accepted blindly as a ranking of states to 
fix for each a figurative I. Q.? 


Should we regard it as a mandate from a 
court of last resort? 


Does its just interpretation serve as an 
index of either scorn or humiliation to 
Kentucky or of inordinate pride for either 
California or Nevada? 


The weight of passive public opinion 
seems to answer these affirmatively. The 
cautious common sense viewpoint answers 
each with an emphatic NO. Neither is 
the judge supreme nor his judgment beyond 
review. True value here lies in scientific 
worth stripped bare of all sentiment and 
misleading hypotheses. 


All human effort has positive and 
physical limitations. An urge beyond this 
tends to produce present disability and 
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future impairment. Any comparative 
measure of effort must in justice be based 
upon actual ability to perform without 
damage. Only when so done does the 
measurement become a true index of the 
power of performance. So, in the premises 
granting the Ayres’ ranking to be an index 
of expenditure and interest, there is no 
standard of equitable interpretation until 
some such ability index is applied as here 
offered, as well as an index of effort and 
efficiency. 


Thus the writer would lead you to a 
study of his tabulations above presented. 
In the ranking of states thereunder, in the 
column of total wealth per child, Kentucky 
stands 44th over against Ayres’ composite 
ranking of 43rd. Behind each Kentucky 
child there stands but $7,295 of taxable 
wealth. Only five states have less. Those 
states in the foremost ranking by Ayres’ 
index show from two to four times as much. 


A study of rural ability ranking shows 
back of the Kentucky child only $3,490, 
and it may be found by investigation that 
many super-rural communities in Kentucky 
whose wealth is taxed to the maximum 
provide less than $4 per child. For Ken- 
tuckians the outstanding fact is that the 
State stands 44th in wealth or ability even 
below the 43rd of Ayres’ rank. This is 
proof that Kentucky is doing as well in 
proportion to her wealth as other states. 
The writer would not be understood as 
saying that Kentucky is now doing all she 
can do or all she ought todo. But he does 
wish to get the fact before the taxpayers 
and teachers that Kentucky is doing so 
far as expenditure is concerned as much as 
is being done by the average state. 


Why should Kentucky lead the Ayres’ 
ranking or stand even in the foremost rank 
when her expenditures are in proportion 
to the economic power to provide school 
expenses? 


Why be ashamed or humiliated? 


Why submit to disdainful insinuation of 
foreign expert? 


Why follow the urge to double effort on 
expenditures in the face of economic 
inability? 


In leaving this study with you these 
observations and suggestions are pertinent 
to the situation presented: 


— 


The law of limitation puts us where we 
belong in any truly scientific ranking where 
ability and effort measure proportionately 
to the burden. We are ‘‘at where we are” 
without the legerdemain of Ayres. We 
arrived there merely because the metes and 
bounds of legitimate effort have been 
reached when the unit of power is being 
taxed to capacity. To urge beyond is 
suicidal. 


The solution lies in concentrated human 
endeavor—a life struggle for present and 
future generations—to increase by fore- 
sight, thrift, industry and toil sufficient 
legitimate wealth in all communities to 
supply a basis for reasonable demands for 
education. It is far from being solved by 
the academic debate and visionary hypothi- 
eses of educational expert. In_ solution 
it begins with the home and _ proceeds 
through community, village, town, city, 
county and state. 


Finally, this study was not made nor is 
it now here offered in any sense as a formula 
to solve the doubtful situations of educa- 
tion. Its service, if any, is to show the 
cause of present conditions, and to caution 
the public to think intelligently and to 
warn the State to “yield not to temptation,” 
the temptation of unjustifiable emulation. 
How often in the history of individuals has 
the desire to equal and excel our wealthier 
neighbor led to mortgage, consequent 
disability and future foreclosure. Effort 
in excess of ability blazes the way toward 
bankruptcy. Keep the scales of wisdom 
balanced by the hand of justice. 
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Some Ideals of Agency Service 


GEORGE W. Cox, 


Representative Southern Teachers Agency. 


Conducting a teachers agency is both a 
business and a profession. It requires a 
careful analysis of conditions, expense 
items, probable volume of business, and 
reasonably expected financial returns. The 
manager who is careless in these matters or 
whose judgment thereon proves erroneous 
soon finds his agency dissolved into that 
thin air from which uninformed and prej- 
udiced critics assert teachers agencies are 
developed. 


This practical side of our work must be 
kept in mind in formulating any set of 
ideals to govern our professional endeavors. 
If the service we perform is necessary or 
good, the correct assumption is that it 
should be continued. That the expense 
of conducting a business should be placed 
on those benefited directly by the business 
seems axiomatic enough to preclude argu- 
ment. 


Nevertheless, it is against this business 
side of teachers agency service that most 
criticism is directed. That there have been, 
and are still, some abuses is not denied. 
These of course should be, and I am confi- 
dent will be, eliminated. One of the chief 
purposes of these associations of teachers 


‘agencies is the exposure of the unethical 


agency and the elimination of questionable 
business practices. All agencies are some- 
times judged by the misdeeds of one. 
Inasmuch as the goal toward which we 
individually and collectively move is the 
full confidence of teachers, educators and 
school officials it is vital that our conduct 
be above question. 


Misinformation, prejudice, plain igno- 
rance, selfish ambitions, political aspirations, 
and the like are encountered and must be 
overcome by continued, patient effort, to be 
really helpful to both teacher and school. 
And without suspicion of boasting or self- 
seeking publicity, we should let the light of 
good work shine where it may be seen by 
those whose confidence we would have. 


Woefully inadequate are the conceptions 
many people have concerning the business 


of teachers agencies. To them placing 
teachers is simply a matter of relaying - 
information of a vacancy to a number of 
teachers who fight it out among themselves, 
and one is bound to win; it is analogous to 
making a sale where the merchandise is 
attractive and the customer must buy. To 
such people the agency fee is a large tip. 


I know of the establishment of one state 
placement bureau, some of the promoters 
of which argued that after the bureau was 
in good operation a registration fee of $1 
would defray expenses. 


On many occasions I have had visitors 
at the office to express astonishment at the 
amount of detail work involved in operating 
an agency. I dare say this is your experi- 
ence, too. The magnitude of the problem 
of teacher placement has never been 
impressed upon many educators and 
teachers. If it were, the business side of 
teachers agencies, as a whole, would cease 
to be a target of criticism. 


Savoyard once said that a newspaper’s 
greatness did not depend on its circulation, 
the amount of advertising space it sold, or 
its ability to be first with the news. While 
all these are important, they are secondary 
to character. That is true with the news- 
paper; it is even more true with the teachers 
agency. The number of offices an agency 
operates, its correspondence, wide adver- 
tising, number of teachers registered, and 
the number placed do not determine, though 
they may indicate, an agency’s greatness. 
Character is the criterion. The agency 
manager must be honorable, fair to his 
competitors, just with his members, honest 
with his patrons. 


The professional side of our work is 
concerned mainly with one thing—the 
placement of teachers whose qualifications 
are such that in the positions to which they 
are sent they will make good. This is a 
true ideal, because the wide knowledge 
required, the quick decisions to be made, 
and the dependence upon the co-operation 
and decisions of others make it impossible 
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of realization in every instance. It is a 
workable ideal in that it may be more and 
more closely approximated. 


The agency manager who definitely 
chooses for himself the goal of placing 
teachers that fit the positions taken 
immediately becomes a student. All the 
factors of teacher placement are studied 
and the yearly changes affecting these 
factors carefully observed and their import- 
ance noted. Such a manager knows or has 
for ready reference the certification laws of 
all states where he operates. He keeps 
pace with advanced educational theories 
and practices. He knows the institutions 
that train teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators; so that he understands 
pretty well the general background of 
training a member may have. He studies 
the schools he serves, which, as a rule, are 
constantly undergoing changes. And then 
he learns his teachers. 


In operating the agency he plays no 
favorites. He does seek to cement the 
friendships made in former placements. 
Good will is not merely a great asset in 
agency service; it is a sine qua non. But 
individual friendships do not stand in the 
way of recommending the best available 
teacher or teachers for a reported vacancy. 


Candor and frankness characterize all 
the dealings of such a manager with both 
teachers and patrons. The attainable 
goal the manager is striving to reach and 
hold is the confidence of those with whom 
he deals. This goal is not attained by the 
presentation of one side of a proposition 
to the obscuration of other important 
sides. The teacher is not correctly pre- 
sented if only his virtures are told when he 
has faults that would hinder his teaching. 
Absolutely unethical is the recommendation 
when known pertinent faults are withheld. 


I sometimes wonder if we always 
appreciate the position of an official charged 
with the responsibility of selecting a 


faculty. A rather large employer of 
teachers once said: ‘‘When a superin- 
tendent turns to the teachers agency he 
wants real help.” An agency man once 
said: ‘“These superintendents are in dead 
earnest when they seek a real teacher. I 
tell you,’’ he continued in a sudden burst 
of enthusiasm, ‘‘many a superintendent 
goes about the selection of his teachers 


with the same earnestness as that with 
which he chooses a wife!’’ 


It is granted that the earnestness with 
which a man looks for a wife may be a vari- 
able quantity, but it seems that the serious- 
ness of getting the right kind of teacher 
to mold and direct the lives of young 
people had penetrated deepin at least one 
manager’s consciousness. 


The manager whose goal is the educator’s 
confidence accepts responsibility. He is 
not an alibi absorber. Being human, he 
knows himself to be liable to error, but to 
the best of his ability he wants his patrons 
to know he can be depended on. ‘His 
judgments are formed deliberately and in 
the light of all the reliable information that 
can be obtained. On the general correct- 
ness of these judgments he is willing to rest 
the continuance of his agency. 


In the management of his office, nothing 
takes the place of work; for only persistent 
effort directed in all departments of the 
office routine can obtain, classify, and keep 
up to date the information without which 
the nomination of candidates is a hit or 
miss affair. Some few years ago I had the 
pleasure of talking with one of the educa- 
tional directors of the Literary Digest. He 
asked me just how we went about our 
work. Briefly as possible I gave him an 
outline. He was amazed; said he: ‘‘The 
detail is endless.”” We have all introduced 
every device possible to save labor and 
make quick the naming of the teacher we 


must depend on to make a placement; but - 


we know that in truth “endless detail’ is a 
commonplace of our business life. This is 
doubtless one explanation of the continued 
vigor of private agencies in the competition 
with much and varied free placement ser- 
vice. Nothing takes the place of work. 


Teachers are great idealists. Getting 
comparatively small returns in silver they 
look for rewards in service. And disin- 
terested service becomes with them more or 
less a criterion of worth. Herein we find 
suggestions for the building of good will in 
a broad and general way. In the particular, 
the collection of a commission should never 
give cause for misapprehension of the 
agency service. While necessary to the 
prosecution of our work, the collection of a 
commission is emphatically not the first 
er and ought not even appear 
to be. 
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We are a part of America’s great system 
of education, and our tasks should be 
undertaken in that spirit. We should be 
efficiency experts, our office should be an 
authority on standards, on supply and 
demand as concerns teachers, on certifica- 
tion laws, and on the latest developments 
in the educational world. Every unreliable 
agency or organization should be exposed. 
We should make it clear that westand firmly 
in favor of laws that eliminate the crook, 
if the laws are fair to honest and helpful 
enterprise. Frankness, courtesy, and 
dignity, with sympathetic understanding 
of the teacher’s trials and difficulties will 
win and hold friends, whose appreciation 
and co-operation will make smooth and 
pleasant the path before us. 


Finally, beyond the collection of our fee, 
beyond the teacher whom we place in a 
position that affords opportunity for 
greater self-realization, beyond the super- 
intendent, whose problem of getting some 
one to carry on we have helped to solve, 
there is the child. He is the ultimate 
consumer of the service that we sell, and 
he has no voice in the buying. He is 
entitled to justice, to a fair chance at 
personal equipment for doing his part of the 
world’s work that awaits him. Let us 
never forget him. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Superintendent's Office 


EQUIPPING FoR CONVENTIONS 


It is agreeable news to hear that Minne- 
apolis may be host to the convention of the 
National Education Association in 1928. In 
the first place it awakens a pleasant antici- 
pation of entertaining a large number of 
first-rate guests in the persons of trained 


educators. In the second place it brings 
to mind once more the thought that Minne- 


apolis is soon to have a building and audi- 
torium capacious enough to care comfort- 
ably for any kind of national convention. 


At no time in many years, would 
Minneapolis have had the nerve to ask the 
educators’ great organization to assemble 
here on a promise that its deliberations 
could be carried on in comfortable hall 
environment. The city had no _ place 
suitable for the purpose. The old audi- 
torium, now the Lyceum, was too small. 
The armory is spacious, but neither de- 
signed nor equipped to meet the require- 
ments of modern conventions of large 
membership. The university has many 
small and medium sized rooms, but none 
for a mass assembly that fills the bill. 


On this general score the face of things 
will have changed in Minneapolis by mid- 
summer of 1928. Barring unforeseen ac- 
cidents, the new auditorium will be com- 
pleted, equipped and in operation long 
before that time. There may also be 
available in 1928 on the university campus 
the Northrop Memorial Auditorium. 
Whether this be so or’ not, Minneapolis 
need have no hesitancy about going after 
conventions, big or little. The stage will 
be ready for them, according to require- 
ments. There will be a new hall and a big 
one, committee rooms and all the other 
equipment that comes in handy to expedite 
business. 


Details of what the new auditorium is to 
be have been widely broadcast in “‘litera- 
ture’ and otherwise. Minneapolitans will 
do well to see that their out-of-town guests 
are given a look at the huge structure 
whose exterior is moving along toward 
completion. The word these visitors carry 
home with them is almost sure to include 
interesting comments on the auditorium 
in the making. It will be worth-while 
publicity —Editorial from the Minneapolis 
Tribune, July 10, 1926. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE PER 
CAPITA INTELLIGENCE 


American Library Association 


For our youth of America there exists 
today an investment of nearly $6,000,000,- 
000 in facilities for formal education, in 
textbooks, in buildings, in machinery and 
equipment. What is the return upon this 
huge investment, as an index of the 


national culture of the American people? 


A study of the available statistics shows 
that although the American system of 
formal education offers an opportunity to 
all, it actually produces the following 
results among an average group of 100 
children of school age: 


36 are not attending school at all. 
54 are attending public elementary 
school. 
7 are attending public high school. 
3 are in public night school, vocational 
school, etc. 
Only 2 enter college or university. 


Yet public school education represents 
the maximum organized education open to 
the people. It reaches but 64% of the 
youth of America. Even this 64% does not, 
on the average, receive a complete public 
school education; their average is seven 
and one-half years. College and university 
education reaches but 2%. 


In a democracy, educated intelligence 
seems scarcely less necessary in the fol- 
lowers than in the leaders. | Upon educa- 
tion largely depends the future of our 
civilization, the trend of our institutions, 
the kind of society and the measure of its 
opportunities under which our sons and 
daughters and their children shall work 
and live. 


What other means are at hand which will 
give to our present and future citizens an 
understanding of life, prepare them to 
function as proficient individuals, con- 
structive producers and intelligent citizens, 
a task which formal education today only 
partly succeeds in doing? 


Aside from the influences of the home, the 
church, business, societies and clubs, the 
principal channels of education open to the 
American people are books, magazines, 
newspapers, moving pictures and the radio. 


Of these, the moving picture and the 
radio are largely recreational rather than 
educational. And although magazines and 
newspapers are one of our most important 
sources of education, they are of value 
chiefly to those who are already well begun 
on the path of education; they pre-suppose 
the groundwork of knowledge. 


It is books which seem to hold the 
possibilities of widest usefulness. In them 
all the great aggregations of knowledge are 
embodied. All new learning eventually 
finds its way into book form. They supply 
knowledge in units; they tell a whole story 
as no other medium can. And, most impor- 
tant of all, books can furnish, as no other 
agency, the materials either for beginning 
an education or continuing its progress at 
any point. 


If books could be brought within the 
reach of all, together with some form of 
advice and guidance in ordering and corre- 
lating that knowledge, a real contribution 
to the present problem of national educa- 
tion would be made. Is it a task for the 
American public library? 


The public libraries are free to all. They 
possess the organization and experience for 
giving each individual the necessary guid- 
ance through the various fields of knowl- 
edge. They hold the essential resources 
of book knowledge. And the library pro- 
vides a path to education which need not 
exclude any other activity but which may 
accompany it, make it more valuable. 


There are, however, in the United 
States and Canada today nearly 50,000,- 
000 people, according to a recent survey, 
without access to public libraries. To 
bring the library system within reach of 
this group, and establish library contacts 
to further the education of the 36% of our 
American boys and girls now out of school, 
would constitute an important step toward 
the goal of national education. 


The American Library Association, a 
national advisory body of 6,800 libraries 
throughout the country, is engaged in a 
program both to create library facilities 
for these 50,000,000 people, and make the 
library a means to education to the Ameri- 
can youth who do not or can not attend 
public school. 
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To achieve this end, the diffusion of 
knowledge through free books, and the 
organization of this knowledge through 
library guidance, a program of co-operation 
with every willing public and’ private 
agency has been begun. The Association 
has placed the resources of 6,800 American 
libraries at the disposal of State Library 
Boards, of Town, Village, County and City 
Committees on Education, and of all other 
agencies engaged in furthering education. 


Yet the magnitude and far-reaching 
importance of the work require the co- 
operation of all for its achievement. The 
American Library Association, whose head- 
quarters are at 86 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, therefore asks the co- 
operation of business organizations, of 
Churches, Chambers of Commerce, of 
School Boards, of institutions and clubs, 
indeed of every organization or individual 
who desires that a broad, free, growing 
intelligence be spread everywhere in Amer- 
ica. 


CALL TO PUBLIC DUTY 


There is one public institution to which 
any newspaper may tie itself without 
qualification. We refer to the _ public 
school. Intensive cultivation of this 
interest is desirable in every way. Indeed, 
to neglect it is a journalistic crime. 


How goes public education in your 
community ? 


Can you answer that question in concrete 
terms? If not, an obvious duty is being 
neglected. We will not bore our readers 
by saying anything about the “citizen of 
tomorrow,” but if we should remark that 
boys and girls of today are getting a rough 
educational deal in hundreds of communi- 
ties it might do some good. Take New 
York State, for instance: The rural 
districts are fairly plastered with antiquated 
one-room district schoolhouses, where big 
boys and girls are annoyed and held back by 
the prattle of six-year-old youngsters, and 
where discouraged, often distracted, women 
teachers struggle to make bricks without 
straw. The average New Yorker, of course, 
highhats North Carolina as deep in the 
backwoods, but North Carolina is a half 
century ahead of New York in the practical 


_matter of free union schools and bus service, 


giving even the negro population advan- 
tages that excel those provided for white 
children in New York rural sections known 
to this writer. In the metropolis, schools 
are chronically overcrowded and there are 
problems in politics, city finance and 
administration that challenge the best 
talent of New York’s newspapers. 


Why is the school assignment one of the 
last to be made by the average city editor? 
It is all right tocover fires, prizefights, ball- 
games, divorce courts, gambling house 
raids, chamber of commerce meetings and 
all other trifling and routine matters of 
every day in every town, but why sub- 
ordinate school news? Why play down 
information which, at least in theory, is of 
superlative importance to more than 50 
per cent of any newspaper’s reading public? 


The answer is plainly this: The public 
school is the one institution that the average 
American seems willing to take for granted. 
Millions of children will return to class- 
rooms within a couple of weeks, greet new 
teachers and pass through the winter’s 
study without their parents taking even 
enough interest to visit the school or make 
the acquaintance of the teacher. Hundreds 
of thousands of mere babies will be led to 
school for the first time next month by 
other children, their fathers and mothers 
casting them into the world with a seeming 
total lack of personal concern. This seems 
incredible, but every newspaper man knows 
it is true. 


One big thing that newspapers may do 
is to encourage parental co-operation by 
visiting schools and assisting teachers. 
Another responsibility is to keep the hands 
of ignorant, exploiting politicians off the 
school system. Another is to test the 
competency of the school faculty. Another 
is to expose lack of proper school facilities 
and make the laggard taxpayer do his duty 
and like it. Still another is to show 
children how to concentrate and_ build 
mental strength amid the destructive 
distractions of a jazz age. 


There is plenty to do in the cause of 
public education; the rewards are rich and 
the time to start is at hand! It is a job 
for good newspapers.—From Editor & Pub- 
lisher for August 14, 1926. 
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THE LOVE HE BORE TO 
LEARNING 


By Gorpon WILson, 
English Department, Teachers College, 
Bowling Green 


Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
Goldsmith, ‘‘The Deserted Village.” 


There are two distinct kinds of teachers: 
Teachers by certificate and teachers by 
divine right. The first kind boast of their 
certificates, diplomas, credits, college 
honors, methods and regard their students 
as something to be experimented on, some- 
thing on which to write a thesis. The 
majority of this kind are transients, using 
school teaching as a means of starting some 
other profession; some of them, unfortun- 
ately, remain; remain to exploit their 
methods, to embrace each new educational 
fad, to try to reform the world by legisla- 
tive enactment. The second kind may 
hold ever so many diplomas and certificates, 
but they say nothing about it; they regard 
students as of more importance than 
courses of study and are never convinced 
by any generalization that leaves out of 
account the God-given personalities of 
students. The first kind are always con- 
scious of their method of procedure, fancy- 
ing that teaching is somewhat like military 
orders, run by certain rules that cannot be 
varied. The second kind are _ hardly 
conscious of their methods, however excel- 
lent they may be. 


The teachers by divine right, in spite of 
their small numbers, ultimately set the 
standards of their profession and save 
from utter wreck the acquirements of the 
centuries. Emerson, in his Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard in 1837, now known as 
“The American Scholar,” says that the 
province of the scholar is to cheer. Matthew 
Arnold, in his essay “‘Sweetness and Light,” 
says the scholar spreads “sweetness and 
light,”’ that is, knowledge and inspiration. 
There is your real teacher, a person who 
radiates joy, knowledge, inspiration. From 
the fountain-heads of language, literature, 
science, history, he draws the wealth of the 
ages and unconsciously passes it on to 
every one around him who thirsts. Few 
of my teachers have been teachers by 
divine right, for few have seemed to get 


enough joy out of their work to recommend 
it to me. The few who were real teachers 
did not have to insist upon assignments or 
laboriously test me by examinations to see 
if I had studied, however necessary these 
processes are. Day after day in their 
classrooms they were so well grounded in 
their work, so enthusiastic for knowledge 
for its own sake, whether it had any so- 
called practical value or not, that it was a 
joy to do all the work they required and 
even more. I sometimes think the test 
of our teaching is the amount of reading 
our students do without its being required. 
That would be a means of testing whether 
we spread cheer and sweetness and light. 


In our eagerness to measure the work 
of our students we forget that the best part 
of what a student obtains cannot be 
measured. It might bea lesson in humility 
if some of us would realize-that occasionally 
we may have a student who transcends all 
our established rules. Abraham Lincoln, 
measured by the standards of his time, was 
a ridiculous failure. Think of him by the 
side of the cultured, college-bred Seward or 
the charming, eloquent Everett. By a bit 
of poetic justice these two men, highly 
regarded in their day, have been rescued 
from oblivion only because their lives 
touch the career of the obscure Middle 
Western lawyer who has become one of 
the world’s heroes. If Lincoln had had a 
teacher like the ordinary ones of his time, 
it is highly probable that all his originality 
would have been squelched, all his native 
energy and common sense blighted, because 
he did not come up to a hard-and-fast 
standard made by teachers who had 
reduced everything, even personality, to a 
rule or standard. Some one has said that, 
while we regret that William Shakespeare 
was not educated, it is likely that had he 
attended the colleges of his time, he would 
have become a hair-splitting logician or a 
piddling parson. It is a travesty on our 
education that often the faddists are in 
power, making the world believe that this 
or that short cut, this or that novelty, will 
educate, will give culture. Standards are 
good, and are greatly to be desired, but 
original minds and common sense are 
better. 


Year after year we bestow honors upon 
men who have been great school men only 
in an administrative capacity. Administra- 
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tors are very necessary in our educational 
scheme, but we must not lose sight of the 
actual teacher, for that is what the whole 
thing is for. If he fail, the whole scheme 


is a failure, regardless of credits, fine build- 


ings, membership in associations, publicity. 
Who ever hears in our great educational 
gatherings of the scholar, the slow, plodding 
man who seldom gets any publicity and 
desires none? Within the last two years 
have died two great school men: President- 
emeritus Eliot and Professor Gildersleeve. 
Almost equally great in their spheres, it 
was the college president, not the great 


'Greek scholar, that was known to every 


newspaper reader. 


Many of us have been told of the rigid 
vows of the mediaeval monks; how they took 
upon themselves the most abject poverty, 
how they ate only a single meal of coarse 
food a day, how they slept on the bare 
floor and rose at impossible hours to pray 
and endure scourgings. But who has told 
of the real scholar, in our own time, not a 
thousand years ‘ago, who has followed his 
light quite as earnestly and as honestly, 
who has had to give up the plaudits of the 
multitude for the quiet of the study or the 
laboratory, who has often had to accept 
an inferior position, so far as pay is con- 
cerned, because he cannot make as good a 
public showing as a man with just a dash 
of learning, who has had to wait sometimes 
for centuries before the big world caught 
up with him and properly evaluated his 
work? To his neighbor he is a drudge, or 
worse; to his colieagues he is a crank; to the 
political and social leaders of his time he is 
wholly unworthy. of a thought. But 
through it all he works, not expecting or 
wishing any rewards, gaining joy through 
the ‘love he bears to: learning.’”’ His 
students may regard him as queer, his age 
and time may call him names, but years 
after his classes are over there is left a 
memoty in the lives of his students of his 
devotion to learning, his radiation of cheer 
and sweetness and light. This is your true 


teacher by divine right, the only teacher 
who lives with the ages. 


“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work’ must sentence pass, 
Things done that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a 
trice: 
“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb 
So passed in making up the main amount; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount: 
“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.” 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
N. E. A. 


Kentucky has five life members in the 
National Education Association, according 
to a statement issued by Secretary Crab- 
tree. 


Life membership in the Association has 
grown rapidly during the past year and the 
plans for 1926-1927, call for one thousand 
additional life members. Each state will 
endeavor to secure during the year twice as 
many life members as it has senators and 
representatives in the United States Con- 
gress. 


The life membership has all the privileges 
of the $5.00 membership for life. It may 
now be paid in installments of $10.00 each, 
$25.00 each, or in a single payment of 
$100.00. 


The following persons from Kentucky 
are now life members of the National 
Education Association: William Henry 
Bartholomew, Robert W. Bingham, M. A. 
Cassidy, Thomas Jackson Coates and Clay 
Tharp. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


N. O. KIMBLER, 
Superintendent Henderson County Schools 


Since it has been shown by recent 
educational authorities that health should 
come first among the subjects taught in 
school, and since our textbooks offer such a 
small amount of material with which to 
work, and outline no objectives for those 
interested, the following simple plan is 
suggested: 


Where the custom of ‘‘Clean-up Day” is 
not established the teacher and superintend- 
ent should strive to inaugurate it so that 
the school house and grounds may be ready 
for use by the date for the opening of 
school. The trustee or teacher should take 
a sample of the water from the well or spring 
and ask the superintendent to have it 
tested. This should be done before school 
opens so that a pure water supply may be 
provided or a foul one avoided. Keep 
account and record each year of how many 
observe ‘Clean-up Day.” 


Upon the opening of school and from the 
very beginning the teacher should give the 
amount of time, as suggested by the 
course of study (page 99), to health talks 
leading up to the weighing and measuring 
of the pupils. When the opportune time 
comes the teacher should weigh each child 
on the scales at the country store or some 
farm house near. Each month this weigh- 
ing should be done and the weights entered 
upon the monthly report card together 
with the normal weight of a child of the 
given age. Let there be a constantly kept 
record of those underweight children who 
improve. 


The teacher should be the leader in the 
play at the recesses just as she is the leader 
in the schoolroom. Organized play and 
wholesome games as given by the course 
of study (page 136) should be taught. From 
the beginning of the school term health 
education should be correlated or alter- 
nated with the natural sciences, and such 
time devoted to them as is indicated by the 
course of study, that being from 3:00 to 
3:40 P. M. daily. See that games are so 
chosen as to develop all muscles. 


Poster making is to be woven in with 


- drawing and other subjects. Plan early the 
kinds of posters to be entered at the County 
Fair or Patrons Day. Give small prizes 
to stimulate interest. If you can, get the 
local merchant to give the school a littl 
window space for display purposes. 


Health chore cards covering the following 
points should be checked daily and at the 
end of the month the average taken as the 
grade made in the subject of hygiene and 
entered upon the monthly report card. The 
theoretical work in the textbook is to be 
taken for naught if none of it carries over ¢ 
into the life of the pupil, and the pupil's 
standing in class is to be determined by 
his actually doing the health chores. 


1. Bathe twice weekly. 
2. Brush teeth twice daily. 
3. Wash hands and brush hair before J 
eating. 
4. Eat three meals daily. Do not eat 
between meals. 
5. Drink milk instead of coffee daily, 
Eat some fruit daily. 
6. Drink four glasses of water daily; 
one before breakfast. 
7. Use your own drinking cup. 
it thoroughly daily. 
8. Sleep nine to twelve hours according 
to your age, with windows open. 
9. When coughing, sneezing and spit- 
ting be careful to protect others. 
10. When you are exposed to contagious 
diseases, do not endanger others. 


Wash 


In making up the pupil’s report let each | 
point properly done count 10%. Explain 
the case with which the pupil may make 
an excellent grade in this subject. Be sure 
that all reports are made honestly and 
correctly, clean character is as essential as 
a clean body. 


At some time during the second month ( 
of school a health play should be given by 


the school. This may be taken from 
“Health Plays, Games and Assemblies” 
and secured free by writing the State 
Board of Health, Louisville, Ky. An 
admission of five cents should be charged 
and the proceeds used for prizes for 
additional material. 


The unsanitary and unsightly condition 
of rural school toilets makes them an 
object of immediate attention in any 
health program. Specifications for build- 
ing them can be obtained from the Depart- 
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ment of Education, or the State Board of 
Health. The Parent-Teacher Association, 
or other local organization co-operating 
with the Board of Education, should put 
toilets in good condition on the basis of the 
Board of Education furnishing the material 
and the community doing the work or 
paying for the work to be done. While the 
men are bringing the toilets up to standard 
the ladies should provide means for 
protecting lunch boxes from the flies. This 
is to complete the program for the first year. 

The Rotary Attendance Cup was 
awarded to Pleasant Valley School for the 
best average attendance for the last year. 
It has been engraved to that effect and 
makes a permanent record of this teacher 
and pupils. This cup will be awarded 
again on the same basis as last year. 

In order to recognize the individual 
efforts of pupils a beautiful certificate of 
award will be given to each pupil who has a 
perfect record for the year. We hope that 
teachers will stress this point. 

Do not forget the Chore Card. You can 
do a splendid amount of “‘hygiene instruc- 
tion” by its use. 

The law requires us to have a six-hour 
school day; seven including noon hour. 
This is the minimum. 

The Kentucky Ornithological Society will 
meet in Henderson, at the Court House, 
September 17th and 18th. Ihave arranged 
for some of their speakers to visit each 
high school on Friday to speak one period 
Watch the 
newspaper for further notice and for the 
program in full. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Recently the daily press chronicled the 
arrival of a steamer at Boston with a cargo 
of steel rails from Germany for the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. A Norwegian vessel 
during the past few months negotiated the 
Atlantic, the St. Lawrence, the Welland 
Canal, and the Great Lakes, and delivered 
at the docks on the Chicago river a consign- 
ment of iron pipe from Belgium, destined 
for Des Moines and other middle western 
points. These are but few samples of the 
forces, economical and industrial, which 
are constantly at work in the great struggle 
between nations for world markets in trade 


and industry. Defenses must be built and 
maintained by nations in this race for 
supremacy, just as surely as defenses are 
needed in struggles such as the World War. 
The American Vocational Association is 
one of the defenses maintained to further 
the interests of the United States in 
developing skilled workers in the trades, 
industries, commerce and agriculture. It 
develops and fosters co-operation between 
the schools and the industries. This as- 
sociation has been founded by consolidat- 
ing the National Society for Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Education of 
Association of the Middle West, and will 
eventually include a branch in every state 
in the Union. Plans are well under way 
for a meeting to be held in Louisville, Ky., 
on December 2nd, 3rd and 4th next. This 
meeting will consider the problems of 
vocational education as met with in 
various sections of the country. It is 
expected that every section of the country 
will be represented and that several 
thousand will be in attendance at the 
various sessions. 
IOWA RANKS FIRST LOW PER- 
CENTAGE OF ILLITERACY 


A report just received from Frank M. 
Phillips, chief statistician for the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, issued today by 
the Iowa State Teachers Association shows 
that only 1.08 per cent of Iowans over the 
age of 10 years are illiterate, giving this 
state a comfortable lead in the national 
average. 

However, from the general educational 
standpoint, Iowa has fallen from seventh 
place to twenty-third, the report shows. 
The educational ranking is based on 
school attendance, funds available for 
school work, salaries available for the 
hiring of good teachers, percentage of 
children continuing in school, and like 
factors. Lowa is behind most states in the 
amount of salaries paid to her public 
school teachers, the report indicates. The 
average annual salary of teachers, principals 
and superintendents, in this state is $1,060, 
as compared with $1,277 in Minnesota, 
$1,490 in Illinois, and $1,376 in Wisconsin. 

The Teachers Association reports that 
38 per cent of all high school graduates in 
Iowa now continue with some form of 
higher education. 
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MURRAY OF THE RESERVATION 
By A. E. WINsHIP 


The one thing of which I am really in- 
clined to be proud is my knowledge of the 
United States, for I can think of no one who 
has had as good an opportunity to learn 
the geography of the country for fifty-one 
years as I have had. My knowledge of 
Kentucky has been especially prideful, but 
I had never so much as heard of the 
Reservation until after the Washington 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


If you do not know of the Reservation 
take your map and look at Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Note that the Tennessee river 
runs south in the east, directly west almost 
across Tennessee, and then sharply north 
and empties into the Ohio instead of the 
Mississippi. This leaves a strip of the 
Mississippi Valley clear across the State of 
Kentucky. There were neither bridges 
nor fords of the three rivers, so that this 
strip was uninteresting to the east, west, 
or north, and Tennessee, on the south, had 
no use for it, so the Indians were not dis- 
turbed in their possession of the land, and 
when the pioneers talked of carving up 
their settlement they left the Reservation 
to the Indians, and though Kentucky 
accepted it when it was organized it was 
never called Kentucky, but just the Reser- 
vation. The Indians never enjoy being 
hemmed in anywhere, and_ they leaked 
out gradually, and stray pioneers of the 
courageous sort crept in, but played small 
part politically, industrially or com- 
mercially with anybody anywhere. They 
were and are rigidly Anglo-Saxon. 


Paducah had a great awakening when 
the Illinois Central railroad recently dis- 
covered that it could sell its shop land in 
Chicago for enough to buy land and put up 
the largest plant of up-to-the-minute rail- 
road shops in the New World, and make a 
Chicago of its own on the west bank of the 


Mississippi. In anticipation of this, other 
industries came, commercial houses de- 
veloped, and a junior Memphis was in the 
making. 


This created an ambitious educational 
atmosphere,.and L. J. Hanifan, a scholarly 
man with a doctor's degree from Harvard, 
left his West Virginia superintendency 


when they offered a modern salary an( 
gave every modern opportunity, and enjoys 
creating a school system worthy the Chi. 
cago-Memphis spirit. 


There followed as day follows the night 
education birth-throes on every farm and 
at every fireside in the Reservation, and 
typical Lincolns emerged in legislative halls, 
and when the state was ripe for the harvest 
a State Teachers College was in the 
market for some locality to buy. 


The assumption was that it would go to 
Paducah, the queen of the Reservation, 
but to the surprise of the over-sanguine 
plucky little Murray, a city with a farm 
backing, suddenly appeared at the court 
of decision, cash in hand, with an offer 
which made Paducah and every other place 
literally sick. Providence never failed to 
find a man for every emergency from Sam 
Adams and Patrick Henry, Franklin and 
Jefferson, Washington and Lincoln, to 
George Peabody and Henry Ford, and 
there was ready made for the Murray 
occasion a man who by the accident of the 
World War had made Kentucky prominent 
in vocational guidance and the industrial 
equipment of men returning from the field 
of battle who needed expert advice and 
skill for service. In all America there was 
no man available with extent of vision, 
height of aspiration, and wealth of experi- 
ence which John W. Carr of Anderson, 
Indiana, Dayton of Ohio, Bayonne of New 
Jersey, Philadelphia and Federal service, 
had for the creation of a real college along 
broad lines and great professional heights. 
Starting without a place to ‘“‘hang his hat,” 
or a desk for a student to use, Dr. Carr and 
the plucky little city and the big county 
with a generous appropriation of the state 
and the cash-in-hand which the people had 
raised, in the opening of the second year 
had a modern State Teachers College plant 
of six buildings, and a student body of five 
hundred as keen of intellect, as noble in 
purpose, with hair and skirts as short as in 
Chicago or Memphis, with a_ faculty 
reveling in university degrees of masters 
and doctors. 


Love shows me the opulence of nature, 
by disclosing to me in my friend a hidden 
wealth, and I infer an equal depth of good 
in any direction.—Emerson. 
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THE PASSING OF DR. ELIOT 


Charles W. Eliot, the most famous of 
American university presidents of all time, 
the noblest national educational leader of 
the last half-century, devoutly religious 
and wise in statesmanship as in education, 
died in his summer home at Mount Desert, 
Maine, on Sunday afternoon, August 22, 
1926, at the age of ninety-two. 


While his death was not a surprise 
because of his advanced age and feeble 
health, the loss is no less keen, and his pass- 
ing no less universally regretted. He was 
easily America’s first citizen. No one else 
has ever meant so much to America through 
educational, religious and civic functioning 
combined as did he. It is not that he was 
ninety-two years of age, but rather what 
he put into those years for the good of 
humanity and the glory of God, and we say 
that reverently. 


No American active in the twentieth 
century had a richer, nobler ancestral 
inheritance than had he, and he conserved 
the physical, intellectual, moral and 
religious inheritance right royally. 


He began his active life exceptionally 
young, and continued his thoughtful 
messages to a rare old age, so that his 
service educationally, civically and relig- 
iously was longer than that of any other 
prominent American. There have been a 
few men active in one line of thinking and 
doing who have had many years of service, 
but Dr. Eliot’s messages on education, on 
national civic problems, on religious issues 
were as vigorous and vital in 1926 as they 
were in 1866. 


The Boston Post said editorially on 
August 23rd, that Dr. Eliot’s was the 


greatest mind that Massachusetts has ~ 


produced. Taken all in all, considering the 
contribution of scholarship and common- 
sense to the solution of complex social and 
political problems affecting the home, the 
school, the college, and the church which 
he made, there is certainly no man in 
American history whose influence in an 
almost infinite variety of emergencies has 
rivaled his. 


Nearly sixty years ago we were teaching 
chemistry in the Bridgewater State Normal 
School and we purchased every book on the 
subject in the English language, and the 
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thrill that possessed me when Eliot and 
Storer’s Laboratory Chemistry appeared 
was greater than any that has come to me 
scholastically in my life. 


When two years later as a young man of 
thirty-eight and a scientist he was elected 
to succeed Thomas Hill at Harvard the 
thrill experienced was the pride of a wor- 
shipful student of his wonderful book. 


Ten years later he shocked the public 
school traditionalists by an almost daredevil 
insistence upon the enrichment of seventh, 
eighth and ninth years in the public schools, 
a crusade that he never abandoned. 


It has been well said that from the very 
day the youthful Professor Eliot received 
the rather surprising appointment as 
president of Harvard his vigorous mind 
and compelling personality stirred the dry 
bones in the field of education and began 
a new era in American school and college 
life. Most men fade away after they are 
ninety years of age, but there was no fade- 
away to the mind of Charles William Eliot. 


For more than half a century it was our 
privilege to hear him on innumerable oc- 
casions and to be associated with him in 
many public school conferences, and his 
advice and counsel were always dominant, 
but he was never domineering. It is need- 
less to say that he was the greatest educator 
whom we have ever known, for it is uni- 
versally conceded that he was the greatest 
American educator any one has ever 
known.—Journal of Education. 


This time, like all times, is a very good 
one, if we but know what to do with it. 
—Emerson. 











The Teaching Staff of Kentucky Colleges 


F. C. GrisE, 
Western State Teachers College 


PurposE Or THE Stupy: It is to be 
assumed that the accredited colleges of 
Kentucky are meeting justifiable standards 
or else they would not be receiving the 
recognition which is being given them today. 
In this study, however, it is the purpose 
of the writer to point out somewhat in 
detail several things connected with the 
teaching staff which affect, more or less, the 


standards maintained by the institutions - 


with which the teachers are connected. 
Those things have been selected which 
seem most significant in this regard. No 
doubt there are a number of other points 
that should have been considered, but 
time and space available for their study 
and presentation prevent their being 
included in this discussion. 


Stated specifically, this investigation 
attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions in order that as far as possible the 
answer to the general question stated 
above may be found: 


1. What are the degrees which the 
members of the teaching staff of Kentucky 
colleges hold? 


2. How much graduate study have 
they done? 


3. Are they teaching the subjects for 
which they are best prepared? 


4. What has been the character and 
extent of their experience? 


5. How long have they been in their 
present positions? 


6. How long have they been in the 
State? 


7. As evidenced by the booksand articles 
written during the last three years, what 
has been the productivity of the members 
of the teaching staff? 


Source OF Data: The data for this study 
were secured from replies to a questionnaire 
sent to twelve accredited junior colleges and 
twelve accredited senior colleges of the 
State. Ten of the junior colleges and eight 
of the standard four-year colleges replied. 


All of the last-named institutions with the 
exception of two are members of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges. 


METHOD OF TREATING THE Data: In 
the detailed study the data have been ar. 
ranged in tables with the headings and in the 
order indicated by the questions asked 
above. Highest and lowest numbers and 
percentages, medians, averages, etc., have 
been determined for each item considered. 


Teachers in the four-year colleges have 
been considered as a group and also on the 
basis of rank. The staff of the junior col- 
leges has been studied as a group only. 


Brief interpretations accompany each 
table and a general summary of the find- 
ings is made at the close of the study, 
The summary follows: ; 


SUMMARY 
Standard Four-Year Institutions. 


1. Number of institutions studied, 8. 
2. Total number of departments, 111. 


3. Highest number of departments for 
any one school 22, lowest 8, average 14. 


4. Total number of members of the 
teaching staff, 258. 


5. Degrees: Seventeen per cent of the 
teachers hold the Ph. D. degree, forty-four 
per cent the M. A. degree, thirty-three 
per cent the A. B. or B. S., three per cent 


special degrees, three per cent no degrees. | 


6. Distribution of teaching staff accord- 
ing to rank (based on seven schools) pro- 
fessors, 109 or 46 per cent of the total staff; 
associate professors, 38 or 15.6 per cent; 
assistant professors, 47 or 19.3 per cent; 
instructors, 49 or 20 per cent of the total 
number engaged in teaching. 


7. Average number of teachers of 
different ranks in each department: Pro- 
fessors 1.1; associates :4; assistants .5; 
instructors .6; total 2.6 per cent per depart- 
ment. 
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8. The Median Teacher: Considered 
as a group the median or average teacher 
in a standard Kentucky college has had 
one year of graduate study, and holds a 
Master’s degree from an institution out of 
the State. Heis teaching his major or minor 
subject; has had five years experience as a 
college teacher, but no experience as a high 
school teacher, principal or superintendent. 
He has been in his present position for four 
years, and in the State five years. He has 
written no book in three years and only one 
article for publication in this period. 


9, Professors: The typical professor 
inthe standard Kentucky college has had 
two years of graduate study and holds a 
Master’s degree from a college or university 
out of the State. He is teaching his major 
subject only; has had eight years of experi- 
ence as a college teacher; five and seven- 
tenths years as a high school teacher, but 
has done no work as a principal or superin- 
tendent. He has been in his present 
position six years and in the State eleven 
years. He has written no book but has 
prepared approximately two magazine or 
newspaper articles for publication within 
the past three years. 


10. Associate Professors: The _ repre- 
sentative associate professor has done 
one year of graduate study and holds a 
Master’s degree. He teaches his major 
subject only; has had four years of experi- 
ence as a college teacher, none as a high 
school teacher, as a superintendent or 
principal. He has been in his present 
| position for three years and in the State 
four years. He has written no book and 
no article for publication within the period 
already mentioned. 


11. Assistant Professors: The assistant 
professor may be characterized as follows: 
One year of graduate study and a Master’s 
degree; three years experience in college 
teaching, none as a high school instructor, 
principal or superintendent. In present 
position for three years and in the State 
three years. He has no publication to his 
credit within the last three years. 


12. Instructors: The median instructor. 


has had no graduate study; holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree; teaches neither his major nor 
minor subject; has had three years experi- 
ence in college teaching but none in other 
fields. He has been in his present position 


two years and in the State three years. 
He has written 1.5 articles for publication 
within the time already stated. 


Accredited Junior Colleges: 


1. Number of institutions considered, 
10. 
2. Total number of departments, 58. 


3. Highest number of departments for 
any one school 9, lowest 5, average 5.8. 


4. Total number of members of the 
teaching staff 83, average per department 
1.4, 


5. Seven per cent of the teachers hold 
the Ph.D. degree, forty-two per cent the 
A. M., forty-six per cent the A.B. or B.S., 
four per cent special degrees or certificates. 


6. The median teacher in an accredited 
junior college has had one year of graduate 
study and holds a Master’s degree. He 
teaches his major or minor subject; has 
had three years experience as a college 
teacher; no experience as high school 
teacher or superintendent. He has been 
in his present position two years and in the 
State seven years. He has written no 
book or magazine article in three years. 


Significant facts revealed by the data 
in detail and the summary given above: 


1. The junior colleges are maintaining 
approximately as high standards in the 
teaching staff as the standard four-year 
institutions when the work they are doing 
is considered. 


2. It is doubtful if the number of 
teachers in Kentucky colleges is adequate 
to meet the demands of the institutions. 


3. Only twenty-one percent of all 
teachers in the standard Kentucky col- 
leges hold degrees from institutions in the 
State. Eighteen per cent have received 
one or more degrees from the schools_in 
which they are teaching. 


4. The majority of the teachers are 
offering subjects in which they are espe- 
cially prepared. 


5. The average and median years ex- 
perience show that as a group the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff are compara- 
tively young men and women, yet with 
enough experience to insure ballast and 
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stability in the institutions with which they 
are connected. 


6. The median number of years 
employed in present position is approxi- 
mately the same as that representing the 
teacher’s experience as a college instructor. 


7. The time spent in Kentucky by the 
median teacher in the four-year school is 
slightly higher than the median number of 
years which he had been in his present 
position. In the case of the junior colleges 
the residence period is nearly twice as great 
as the time in present position. It is 
evident from this statement and paragraph 
one above that the majority of the members 
of the teaching staff, especially in four- 
year schools, have come from other states 
and that as a group their residence in Ken- 
tucky began with their entering upon the 
duties of the positions which they now hold. 


8. The productivity of the average 
Kentucky college teacher is not great. 
It is quite probable that under present 
conditions the preparation of any large 


body of material for publication is impos- 
sible. 


TRAINED TEACHERS NEEDED, 
STUDY OF SCHOOL REVEALS 


Were public teachers in the United 
States placed at intervals of three feet they 
would form a line 300 miles long, says an 
article in a recent issue of the American 
Educational Digest. There are 600,000 
public school teachers. 


How many of this number have the age, 
preparation, and experience necessary to 
place them among the best of teachers? 
This is the question asked by the Digest 
and answered by carefully compiled statis- 
tics. 


If one were to start on a 300-mile 


journey, following the line formed by the 
600,000 teachers, it would be necessary 
to travel fifty miles before reaching a 
teacher more than 19 years of age; the 
next twenty-five miles would _ include 
teachers between 19 and 21 years of age; 
and half the distance would be covered be- 
fore one of the age of 25 would be reached. 


In plain figures, 100,000 public school 


teachers are under 19 years of age and f 


50,000 are between 19 and 21 years of age. 
The ages of 150,000 range from 21 to 25, 
and only half the total number of teachers, 
300,000 have reached the mature age of 23. 


Many public school teachers are woefully 
lacking in preparation, the statistics show. 
Of the 600,000 teachers, 30,000 have but 
an eighth grade education; 100,000 have 
attended high school but two years; only 
300,000 have completed a four-year high 
school course; 150,000 have attended some 
school for two years after completing high 


school; and but 20,000, or one-fifth of the § 


total number, have attended college, 


normal, or business school more than two 


years. 


Approximately 25 per cent of all public 
school teachers are beginners each year, 
according to the Digest. The figures show 
that 150,000 teachers pursue the profession 
but two years; 75,000 teach for three 


years; 75,000 teach five years; and one-half | 


the total number follow the teaching pro- 
fession more than five years. 


Figures in terms of children instead of 
teachers show that 1 million children are 
taught by teachers who have no better than 
eighth grade education; 5 million are taught 
by untrained teachers who are still in their 
teens; and 10 million children spend the 
formative years of their lives under 
teachers with no special preparation. 


“These studies,”’ says the Digest, ‘show 
an alarming shortage of qualified teachers.” 
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WHY OBSERVE THE TWELFTH 
OF OCTOBER? 


By L. S. Rowe, 


Director General Pan American Union 


“The history of the United States is not the 
history of the Thirteen British Colonies alone 
and of what grew out of them. Too often has the 
moment of the arrival of English-speaking folk on 
the scene provided an excuse for ignoring the 
achievement of other European peoples who happen 
not to be of their kin. The part played by Spain 
and Spanish America in determining the origin and 
development of our country had a much more 
important share in the process than has grudgingly 
been accorded them.” 


In these words, in an article entitled 
“The Spanish Heritage in America’’ pub- 
lished in The Modern Language Journal 
for November, 1925, the distinguished 
professor of Columbia University, Dr. 
William R. Shepherd, refers to the debt 
which we owe to Columbus and the 
Spanish explorers who followed him. 


He goes on to relate howgafter planting 
the Spanish flag at St. Augustine, the 
oldest town in this country, the Spanish 
came to hold sway over about two-thirds 
of what is now continental United States, 
and brought hither the Christian faith, the 
civilization, and the plants, domestic 
animals and implements of Europe. 


In the New World discovered by Colum- 
bus there have grown up 21 independent 
republics, which, although differing in the 
racial origin of their inhabitants, are 
inspired by a common love of freedom and 
peace among nations. The United States 
was the first to win its independence, and 
sympathetically espoused the cause of the 
Spanish colonies in their struggle against 
Old-World oppression. Most of the Latin 
American republics modelled their Constitu- 
tions after that of the United States. Since 
the creation in 1890, of the Pan-American 
Union, there has been a continuous growth 
in travel, commerce and friendly relation- 
ships of every sort between these countries 
and the United States. 


On Columbus Day, therefore, it is al- 
together fitting that school children should 
learn not only of the historic ties that bind 
them to the other republics of this hemis- 
sphere, but also of the beauty and charm, 
the wealth and importance, the aspirations 
and achievements of those republics at the 











present time. These countries, whose 
combined area is three times that of the 
United States, and which, although sparsely 
populated, have ninety millions of inhabi- 
tants, have long attracted the attention of 
statesmen by their present and potential 
importance. Roosevelt and Root both 
referred. to the twentieth century as that in 
which a phenomenal development was 
bound to take place in South America. 
In an address last February Secretary 
Kellogg said: 

“We are and should be intimately con- 
nected with all South American countries, 
not only by ties of sentiment but by ties 
of interest. Though we speak a different 
language, we have many things in common, 
we have similar forms of government; our 
people have common aims and aspirations; 
this country was the first in recognizing 
their independence; trade and commerce 
between our countries is constantly increas- 
ing, and I believe there is no place in the 
world where there is greater progress and 
development than in South America.” 

In a notable address delivered before the 
Pan-American Congress of Journalists last 
April, President Coolidge referred at 
length to the literary, artistic, scientific and 
material achievements of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, and the strong bonds of 
commerce and friendship which unite them 
with the United States, and urged that 
mutual sympathy and understanding be 
fostered by the dessemination of more and 
better information about each other. 

The Pan-American movement is of quite 
as great importance to the United States 
as it is to any Latin American country, and 
we are doing a service to ourselves as well 
as to Latin America in fostering the Pan- 
American spirit. Moreover, Pan-American 
co-operation in humanitarian interests and 
in the establishment of the principle of 
arbitration of disputes has been an example 
to all the world. In fact, Pan-American 
solidarity is one of the greatest guarantees 
to international stability and to world 
peace. 

In the schools of Latin America the 12th 
of October is almost universally celebrated, 
and in several of the countries it is a na- 
tional holiday. Here in the United States 
let us at least tell the children about those 
vigorous nations to the South, those sister 
countries which are, equally with us, heirs 
of the daring and faith of Columbus. 











Book Reviews 


DEAN Ws. S. TAyLor, Editor 





FACTS ABOUT POE, By AMANDA 
PAYNE SCHULTE AND JAMES SOUTHALL 
WILson. Published by the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1926. 
58 pages, 25 cents. 


This is a fascinating little volume with 
the most interesting portraits and daguer- 
reotypes of Edgar Allan Poe that the 
writer of this review has ever seen. The 
purpose of the sketch is to give ‘‘with as 
little discussion as possible and in small 
compass a statement of the chief authentic 
facts of Poe’s life.’ Doctor Wilson has 
succeeded admirably in his effort to do this. 
Any person interested in Poe will find this 
book worth careful reading. 


THE SELF-DIRECTED SCHOOL, By 
H. L. MILLER AND R. T. HARGREAVES, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, 1925. 
421 pp. 


The time has arrived in the educational 
development of the country where modern 
interests must be developed through educa- 
tion. It has been found that the greatest 
progress has been made in this educational 
line. 


In the text presented by Miller and 
Hargreaves it is proven that methods and 
practices which were adequate twenty or 
even ten years ago are obsolete today. 


The purpose of “The Self-Directed 
School”’ is shown in how to produce the 
self-active, responsible, socially-minded 
individual who can be trusted with power. 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM, By 
EpwaArp O. Sisson, Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925. 22 pages. 


Dr. Edward O. Sisson is Professor of 
Philosophy at Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. Of the many books written 
by Professor Sisson, the one entitled 
‘Education for Freedom” is among the best. 


He raises some paramount questions in 
regard to patriotism, civic duty and 
national aims in American education, and 


finds the answer to them in the educative 
use of history. 


Professor Sisson has clearly presented 
some of our greatest problems and has 
given some very valuable suggestions in 
their solution. 


His chapter on Lincoln and American 
education is one of the best in the book. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL AD.- 
JUSTMENT, By Ernest K. Groves, 
Longmans, Green and Company, NewYork, 
1925. 296 pp. 


This book deals with the problem of 
behavior. It furnishes to the parent or 
teacher the scientific conclusions, along 
this line, reached by authorities in nearly 
every field. The author’s field is that of 
social psychology. He starts the analysis 
upon the lowest level of response and pro- 
ceeds upward. These through the social- 
izing process of the group are worked into 
the behavior characteristics of normal 
men and women. The book also touches 
upon pathological cases, but they are left 
to the expert, while the normal cases fall 
to the school and education for develop- 
ment. 


KING ARTHUR, THE STORY OF 
THE ROUND TABLE, By Paut Cres- 
wick, American Book Company, 1925. 
525 pages. 


The ever fascinating stories of King 
Arthur and his Round Table have appeared 
in new form, in a simple continued narra- 
tive of the birth of King Arthur and the 
magical episodes in his life. The very fact 
that Paul Creswick, the young English 
novelist, has touched it with his pleasing 
style claims for this book a place in the 
reading world. It is splendidly adapted 
for supplementary reading in the elemen- 
tary grades, and also in connection with 
the study of Tennyson’s ‘“‘Idylls’” in the 
High School. The diction of this new 
book is charming, and the movement 
swift and easy. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


October 2, 1926. 


To the Superintendents and Principals in Kentucky: 


November 19th and 20th have been set aside as the dates for the Third Annual 
Educational Conference to be held at the University of Kentucky. 


The theme of the conference this year will be rural educaticn. The University is 
bringing to the conference the strongest men in rural education in America. Among 
those who have been invited to speak are such men as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Albert S. Cook of Maryland, Dector O. G. Brim of Ohio State University, 
and Doctor Charles H. Keene of the University of Buffalo. 


As you will recognize, Kentucky can never come into her own until we have found 
some means of building our rural education program. This is more vital to the future 
growth of the Commonwealth than any other single factor. May we count upon your 
presence and your interest in this program at that time? 

Incidentally, November 20 is home coming day at the University of Kentucky, and 
the Kentucky Wildcats will meet the Centre Colonels on Stoll Field. This is the greatest 
game of the year for football enthusiasts all over the State. We shall hope to see you 
on the University campus early Friday morning, November 19th. A printed program 
will be mailed to you in the near future. 

May we depend upon you to invite your teachers and those interested in education 
to come to this conference with you? It is impossible for the University to send notices 
to every person who would like to attend, and who should attend. We shall count upon 
you to co-operate in getting this message to your friends for us. 


Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. TAYLOR. 
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KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARY’S REPORT For 1925-26 


To Members of the Association: 

At the State Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky High School Athletic Association 
last April it was requested that the follow- 
ing report for last year be printed in the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL— 

Membership for the past seven years: 
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No changes were made in the tournament 
districts this year, and according to 
tournament reports 191 boys, and 146 
girls teams played in the district basket- 
ball tournaments. 


Teams in tournaments for past five years: 


Boys Girls Total 
1922 80 ay 13) 
1923 90 65 155 
1924 126 84 210 
1925 170 129 299 
1926 191 146 337 


Seventeen girls and eighteen boys teams 
entered the State Tournament at Lex- 
ington. 

The treasurer’s report shows the total 
expenditures for the year to date to be 
$715.82; there will probably be not to 
exceed $50 incidental expenses for the 
balance of the year. The year will cost 
$2.77 per member or $765.82, leaving a 
balance of $316.05. This will pay for next 
year’s printing and leave us a balance of 
perhaps $100, with which to start next year. 


Comparison cost per member: 


1923_._..... $419.40 or $2.83 per member 
1924... $628.20 or $2.95 per member 
1925... $664.60 or $2.93 per member 
1926... $765.82 or $2.77 per member 


Two schools wanted to withdraw in 
order to play baseball as ‘‘outlaws.” 
Permission was not granted. 


There have been organized at least three 
local athletic conferences, operating under 
the rules of the State Athletic Association. 
The Board of Control regards this favor- 
ably, believing that many questions of 





eligibility can be settled by these confer. 
ences without coming before the State 
Association. 


The annual baseball tournament will be 
held at Bowling Green again this year, 
under the management of E. A. Diddle, 
The State track meet will be held at 
Georgetown. 

R. E. Hit, 
Secretary-T reasurer, 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF BOARD OF 
CONTROL AT PHOENIX HOTEL, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1926 


At a meeting of the Board of Control of 
the Kentucky High School Athletic Associa- 
tion in Lexington on September 25th, the 
following interpretations were made— 


Article 8, Section I.of the Constitution: 
No member school shall engage in any 
athletic contest with any non-member 
Kentucky Secondary School, but may play 
against independent teams, college fresh- 
men teams, etc.; no member school shall 
use players who are ineligible under 
K. H. S. A. A. rules in any contest what- 
ever. 


Rule 5 of the By-Laws: A student to 
be eligible during any semester must have 
been in school and must have passed in 
three subjects during the preceding semester 
of the school. This does not mean the last 
semester that the boy was in school, but the 
semester of the school immediately pre- 
ceding the present one. The preceding 
semester rule does not apply to the boy 
who is entering high school for the first 
time. 


Attendance the preceding semester need 
not have been for the entire semester. 


As directed at the last annual meeting, 
the Board of Control re-districted the State 
for basketball purposes into twenty-four 
districts and six tournament regions as 
follows: 


1. Ballard, Carlisle, Hickman, Fulton. 


2. McCracken, Graves, Livingston, 
Marshall, Calloway. 


3. Union, Crittenden, Henderson, Web- 
ster. : 


4, Lyon, Caldwell, Trigg, Hopkins, 
Christian. 
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5. Daviess, McLean, Hancock, Ohio, 
Breckinridge. 


6. Muhlenberg, Todd, Butler, Logan, 
Simpson. 

7, Grayson, Hardin, Larue, Hart. 

8. Edmonson, Warren, Allen, Barren, 
Monroe. 

9, Meade, Jefferson, Bullitt, Nelson, 
Washington. 

10. Marion, Taylor, Green, Metcalfe, 
Adair, Cumberland, Russell, Clinton. 

11. Trimble, Oldham, Carroll, Henry, 
Gallatin, Owen. 

12. Shelby, Spencer, Franklin, Ander- 


son, Mercer. 


Kenton, Campbell. 


_— 


3. Boone, 


14. Grant, Scott, Pendleton, Harrison. 








15. Woodford, Fayette, Jessamine, Gar- 
rard. 


16. Boyle, Casey, 
Wayne, McCrez uy. 


Lincoln, Pulaski, 


17. Bourbon, Clark, Madison, Powell, 
Estill, Lee, Wolfe. 

18. Rockcastle, Jackson, 
ley, Owsley. 


Laurel, Whit- 


19. Clay, Knox, Bell, Harlan. 
20. Breathitt, Perry, Leslie, Knott, 
Letcher. 


21. Bracken, Robertson, Nicholas, 


Mason, Fleming, Lewis. 


22. Bath, Montgomery, Menifee, Mor- 
gan. 
23. Rowan, Greenup, Carter, Elliott, 


Boyd, Lawrence. 


24. Magoffin, Johnson, Floyd, Martin, 
Pike. 
REGIONS 
Region 1: Districts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Region 2: Districts 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
Region 3: Districts 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
Region 4: Districts 13,14, 15 and 16. 
Region 5: Districts 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
Region 6: Districts 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


C. I. HENry, 
President 
R. E. Hit, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Every teacher needs a 
TYPEWRITER 


| We have just the typewriter for | | 
| the teacher. 


| Agents for: 


CORONA | 
| REMINGTON PORTABLE. | 

L. C. SMITH | 
| | 
| All makes of used and rebuilt | 
| typewriters. 


| 
| Agentsfor Victor Adding Machines 


" LOUISVILLE TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY | 
COMPANY | 
| 104 So. Fourth St. Louisville, Ky. | 











It’s Heating Time | 


How About Your Heating 
Equipment? 


Let MONGUL STOVES or 
HART HEATERS ) solve 


your heating problems. 


They are designed for Fuel Econ- 





omy and Long Life. 


MONGUL or HART HEAT- 
ERS are ideal for School Buildings 


where steady and even temperature 
is desired. 


No Hot Spots and Cold Corners. 





Prompt shipment on all orders. 


Catalog and prices sent upon request. 





311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 











“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL" 
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